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UTOPIAN ELEMENTS IN MARX’S THOUGHT 


ABRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


1E work of Marx, this writer has 
| often contended,’ is significant 
mainly asa revolutionary ideology 
fashioned to serve as an instrument of po- 
litical and economic transformation. It 
does not comprise a system of theoretical 
economics concerned with principles of a 
rational organization of scarce resources 
in economic life. It is true, of course, that 
Marx’s prognosis of social changes was 
based on an analysis of the working of the 
enterprise economy; and it is also true 
that he was among the very first writers 
to make the business cycle and the accu- 
mulation of capital the pivot of an analy- 
sis of economic institutions and behavior. 
But Marx’s investigation of the facts of 
economic life was subordinate to his matn 
purpose, which was to prove that the 
transformation of capitalism was inevi- 
table and a necessary condition of human 
progress. Marx’s absorbing interest was 
a theory of social and economic progress, 
and not a theory of economy. 


MARX’S THEORY OF PROGRESS —A 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Marx’s theory of progress opens up a 
vast utopia in which, according to his 
* See Abram L. Harris, ‘““The Social Philosophy of 


Kar] Marx,” Ethics, Vol. LVITI (April, 1948), No. 3, 
Part II. 
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view, the power of man over man will dis- 
appear and, as a result, ‘‘real human free- 
dom”’ will for the first time be realized. 
The theory also states by implication the 
economic—or, more correctly, the tech- 
nological—conditions necessary for the 
realization of this freedom. The theory is 
grounded on two basic but interdepend- 
ent assumptions concerning the capitalist 
system. The first is that by virtue of the 
irrationality of its ends capitalism hems 
in the forces of production, thereby pre- 
venting the realization of maximum ma- 
terial well-being among the masses of 
men, and, in consequence, thwarting the 
development of man’s intrinsic qualities 
and the achievement of true individual- 
ity. The second assumption is that capi- 
talism is a system of power which sub- 
ordinates the masses to the will of a few 
owners of industry and thus robs men of 
real freedom. Communism is accordingly 
projected as a necessary condition both 
for achieving “‘true freedom”’ and for in- 
definitely increasing economic produc- 
tion beyond the levels attainable under 
capitalism. It hardly need be said that 
Marx’s belief that production could be 
increased indefinitely merely by chang- 
ing the methods of ownership reveals a 
serious misapprehension of economic 
facts. This belief was based on an opti- 
mistic and romantic faith in the con- 
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tribution of scientific technology to ma- 
terial advancement under a system of 
social ownership. The faith was shared 
by Marx with the Saint-Simonians and 
other nineteenth-century utopian social- 
ists. It has figured prominently in the 
writings of Lenin and other Russian 
Marxists, and, to some extent, it has in- 
fluenced the policies of Soviet economic 
planning. In projecting the system of col- 
lectivism as a necessary condition of hu- 
man freedom, Marx paid little if any 
attention to the problem of power and 
freedom in a communist society, al- 
though his attention was called to it, no- 
tably by Bakunin. Nor did Marx ever 
really come to grips with that problem in 
a capitalist nation. For him, the main, if 
not the only, source of power is private 
ownership of the means of production, 
which today seems an extremely over- 
simplified view of the problem. Finally, 
Marx’s conception of freedom, though 
animated by humanistic considerations, 
leads inevitably to an antilibertarian, 
that is to say, an authoritarian view of 
man and of the individual’s relation to 
society. 

The purpose of this paper is to call at- 
tention to hitherto neglected romantic 
and utopian elements in Marx’s theory 
of progress, with particular reference to 
issues of social policy and economic the- 
ory. The dominant influence in Marx’s 
philosophy of history was, of course, 
Hegel; but in applying his philosophy 
specifically to a capitalist system, Marx 
drew heavily on the English classical 
economists. It was from these econo- 
mists, particularly David Ricardo, that 
he got the idea of capital accumulation 
and its relation to economic progress. 
The contrasting views of Ricardo and 
Marx concerning the accumulation of 
capital as a factor in economic growth 
and decline provide a good starting 
point for our discussion. 
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RICARDO AND MARX: THE ACCUMULATION 
OF CAPITAL; THE RATE OF PROFIT AND 
DIMINISHING RETURNS 


Ricardo discusses the accumulation of 
capital in connection with three states or 
conditions of economic development in 
long-settled countries where the indus- 
trial arts and the refinements of life had 
been introduced: (1) the advancing or 
progressive state, (2) the stationary, and 
(3) the retrograde, or declining. Each of 
these states was considered by Ricardo 
from the standpoint of material well-be- 
ing, especially of the working classes. The 
workers’ improvement, he thought, de- 
pended on the following circumstances: 
(1) the accumulation of capital in rela- 
tion to the rate of profit and the general 
level of wages; and (2) the growth of 
population. Ricardo distinguished the 
progressive state as one in which capital, 
which is added to by net investment, in- 
creases more rapidly than population, 
while the rate of profit and the level of 
real wages remain relatively high. In the 
stationary state there is virtually no new 
investment; the rate of profit is subnor- 
mal; real wages are declining, while popu- 
lation is stable. Ricardo never precisely 
defined his retrograde, or declining, state; 
but it appears to be one in which the 
wheels of progress have stopped alto- 
gether—capital is being consumed, and 
there is overpopulation accompanied by 
acute misery, especially among the work- 
ing classes. 

In Ricardo’s view the basic factor in 
the accumulation of capital and, hence, 
the cause of economic growth and de- 
cline, was the scarcity of good land. This 
implied the necessity, as population in- 
creased, of bringing inferior soils under 
cultivation. Thus he thought that in the 
natural course of events the employment 
of an increasing quantity of labor to pro- 
duce a given amount of product was 
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called for. Accordingly, production tends 
tobe carried on at increasing cost, which, 
consisting mainly of wage outlays, causes 
the rate of profit to decline. Though 
workers receive greater money wages, the 
higher cost of food and other necessaries 
resulting from the increased difficulty of 
production brings about a decline in the 
real welfare of this class. At the same 
time, a low and declining rate of profit 
affords little incentive to capitalists to 
save and invest. While believing that a 
stationary state was inevitable at some 
point in the “natural progress” of society, 
Ricardo thought that this evil circum- 
stance could be indefinitely postponed. 
The tendency to overpopulation could 
be temporarily checked, he thought, by 
a rising standard of living among work- 
ers, while the cost of production could be 
lowered by technical innovations and im- 
provements. Economic progress was con- 
sidered by Ricardo to be conditioned in 
the long run by diminishing returns (in- 
creasing cost), which, though interrupted 
in short intervals by cost-reducing tech- 
nical improvements, constantly reassert 
their primacy as an overriding law of 
economic history. 

The three states of progress of which 
Ricardo spoke reappear in Marx’s anal- 
ysis, but the internal character of the 
states is greatly modified. Marx calls the 
progressive state one of “complicated 
misery.’” Since none of his states seems 
to admit of any general or aggregate im- 
provement: in the economic welfare of 

2 Marx and Engels, Gesamtausgabe, ed. V. Ado- 
ratsky (Berlin, 1932), III, Part I, 42. (All transla- 


tions of this work in the present article are the au- 
thor’s.) 


3 In numerous other places Marx admits that ma- 
terial improvement of the worker is possible under 
capitalism. These apparently conflicting statements 
have given rise to equally conflicting renditions of 
his Verelendungstheorie. But see Harris, op. cit., and 
“The Marxian Right to the Whole Product,” Essays 
in Honor of Wesley C. Mitchell (New York, 1935), 


P. 149. 


the masses of the population, we shall 
confine our attention to his progressive 
state. In Marx as in Ricardo, the “pro- 
gressive state”’ is one of rapid accumula- 
tion of capital, a high rate of profit, and a 
high level of wages. Marx thought that 
“rising wages excite in workers a capital- 
istic longing for enrichment which can be 
realized only by the workers’ sacrifice of 
body and soul.’* The rapid accumula- 
tion of capital brings about a rise of 
wages, but this causes competition, over- 
work, and premature death among the 
working class. The worker thus sinks to 
the level of a machine and becomes a 
“slave of capital.” Eventually, high wag- 
es bring about the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the displacement of labor, and 
the reduction of wages to the minimum 
level of existence. Thus, as Marx saw it, 
the improvement that takes place in the 
progressive state is eventually canceled 
by unemployment, “starvation,” and 
“beggary”; in brief, “complicated mis- 
ery.’’s Yet, it is difficult to see how he ar- 
rived at these conclusions if, in accord- 
ance with his views, the demand for labor 
tends on the whole to exceed the supply 
in the progressive state.° What Marx 
wanted above all things to prove, of 
course, was that the proletariat is driven 
by historic necessity to overturn the ex- 
isting form of economic organization, and 
he sought to show that this necessity is 
demonstrated by the workers’ daily ex- 
perience in capitalist society. According- 
ly, it was his contention that if it were 
possible in practice “forcibly” to height- 
en wage scales, this ““would only be an 
improvement in the payment of slaves 
and would acquire neither for the worker 
nor for labor its essential human destiny 
and dignity.’”” 

4 Marx and Engels, op. cit., p. 42. 

S Loc. cit. 

6 Loc. cit. 

7 Ibid., p. 92. 











Marx’s final state of progress is, in 
broad outline, quite similar to Ricardo’s. 
This state is distinguished by a decline in 
the profit rate and an increase in “‘work- 
ing-class misery.” Both Marx and Ricar- 
do related these phenomena to the ac- 
cumulation of capital and the general 
level of wages, but Marx rejected Ricar- 
do’s explanation that a decline in the 
rate of profit and the decrease in well- 
being of the working classes are caused 
by diminishing returns (increasing cost) 
under the stress of overpopulation. Marx, 
as every student knows, attributed these 
phenomena to “inexorable laws”’ peculiar 
to the capitalist process of accumulation 
and production. These laws, he thought, 
are manifest both in long-run (historical) 
stages and in short-run cyclical periods. 
Both the cyclical and historical changes 
have as their common feature the expan- 
sion and contraction of capital. The quest 
for profits, Marx contended, forces the 
system into a state of chronic overpro- 
duction resulting from an overaccumula- 
tion of capital (overinvestment and over- 
saving). The overaccumulation finds ex- 
pression in the progressive expansion of 
the “constant component” of capital 
(represented by investment in plant and 
equipment) at the expense of the “vari- 
able component” (which takes the form 
of wages or the “consumption fund”). It 
is to this relative overexpansion of con- 
stant capital that Marx attributes the 
phenomena of a declining rate of profit 
and working-class misery. Because of 
these cycles in the expansion and con- 
traction of capital, the system periodi- 
cally verges on collapse in the various 
stages of progress. Ultimately, however, 
a state is reached—apparently the sta- 
tionary state—where recovery is impos- 
sible and disintegration sets in. Once 
this state is reached, the economic sys- 
tem is ready to be superseded by the 
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“higher” socialist form of economy, In 
other words, Marx saw the accumulation 
of capital as leading not simply to a 
stationary state, as in Ricardo’s account, 
but to a transformation in the political- 
economic organization. He rejected the 
law of diminishing returns and failed 
completely to comprehend the signifi- 
cance to economic progress of those 
elements that were sound in Ricardo’s 
formulation of the law. 

Ricardo’s rendition of the law of di- 
minishing returns is, of course, inade- 
quate from the standpoint of our present- 
day theoretical economics. He did not 
realize that the law applies generally to 
any and all factors of production under 
given conditions.® True, he used the law 
to explain agricultural rent as a differen- 
tial return from equal investments of 
capital and labor on superior and inferior 
land. But he did not see that the problem 
of maximizing the ouput of resources is a 
question of differential returns between 
superior and inferior investment oppor- 
tunities, not merely in agriculture but in 
industry generally. In Ricardo’s formu- 
lation the law refers to a variation in the 
ratio of capital and labor employed on 
the land caused by the increase of popu- 
lation. In this form the law is significant 
only as a historical principle which calls 
attention to the relationship between 
population and resources as one of the 
main conditions of economic progress. 
But Ricardo did see that an increase of 
material well-being is not a question 
simply of an increase of output and of a 
lowering of production costs resulting 
from technological innovations. He saw 
that it is a question of the relationship 
between increasing output and popula- 

8 See F. H. Knight, ‘‘The Ricardian Theory of 
Production and Distribution,” Canadian Journal of 


Economics and Political Science (February and May, 
1935), pp. 181 ff. 
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tion and that there could be no general 
economic improvement in society if the 
gains of technological improvements 
were offset by increasing population. 

It is clear that Marx never compre- 

hended the importance of the principle 
of diminishing returns in any of its vari- 
ous formulations. He was, of course, cor- 
rect when he criticized Ricardo, West, 
and Malthus by saying that differential 
rent does not require ‘‘a progress toward 
worse and worse soil” and that the prem- 
ise of differential rent “is merely the 
inequality of the different kinds of soil”’;° 
but it is impossible to explain differential 
rent, as he tried to do, simply on the basis 
of this premise without recourse to the 
principle of diminishing returns. Further- 
more, Marx repudiated the doctrine, 
adopted by Ricardo from Malthus, that 
population, in the absence of appropriate 
checks, tends naturally to outstrip any 
increase in output from given resources. 
There is, according to Marx, no “gener- 
ally valid abstract natural law of popula- 
tion” as conceived by Ricardo and Mal- 
thus. “Every special historic mode of 
production,” he stated, “‘has its own spe- 
cial laws of population, historically valid 
within its limits alone. An abstract law of 
population exists for plants and animals 
only, and only in so far as man has not 
interfered with them.’** Thus the idea 
that the relationship between population 
and resources is an essential condition of 
progress was summarily dismissed by 
Marx. 

Because he believed that the capitalist 
system restricts technical innovation, 
Marx regarded a change in the form of 
economic organization as the sine qua 
non of economic progress. A capitalist 

* Capital, III, ed. Friedrich Engels (Chicago, 
1909), 772. 


1° Capital, I (Chicago, 1906), 693; see also pp. 
675-76, n. 3. 
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system, he contended, causes the tech- 
niques of production to be constantly 
revolutionized, but, at the same time, it 
prevents any rapid and general utiliza- 
tion of technical innovations in the econ- 
omy as a whole. The characteristic na- 
ture of capitalism, he thought, is ex- 
pressed in a conflict between “technical 
efficiency” and “pecuniary valves,” or, 
as he put it, “between the expansion of 
production and the creation of values.””™ 
He accordingly reasoned: 


The barriers, within which the preservation 
and self-expansion of the value of capital resting 
on the expropriation and pauperization of the 
great mass of producers can alone move,... 
come continually in collision with the methods 
of production, which capital must employ for its 
purposes, and which steer straight toward an 
unrestricted extension of production, toward 
production for its own self, toward an uncondi- 
tional development of the productive forces of 
society. The means, this unconditional develop- 
ment of the productive forces of society, comes 
continually into conflict with the limited end, 
the self-expansion of the existing capital. Thus, 
while the capitalist mode of production is one of 


1! Capital, III, 289. This idea of a conflict be- 
tween ‘“‘technical efficiency” and “‘pecuniary val- 
ues” asa phenomenon unique to capitalism is pivot- 
al in Marx’s theory of capital accumulation. It 
underlies, on the one hand, his contrast between use- 
value and exchange-value and, on the other, his doc- 
trine of the organic composition of capital. ‘“The 
composition of capital is to be understood in a two- 
fold sense. On one side of value, it is determined by 
the proportion in which it is divided into constant 
capital or value of the means of production, and var- 
iable capital, or value of the labour-power, the sum 
total of wages. On the side of material, all capital is 
divided into means of production and living labour- 
power. This latter composition is determined by the 
relation between the mass of the means of produc- 
tion employed, on the one hand, and the mass of la- 
bour necessary for their employment on the other. I 
call the former the value-com position, the latter the 
technical composition of capital. Between the two 
there isa strict correlation. To express this, I call the 
value-composition, in so far as it is determined by its 
technical composition and mirrors the changes of the 
latter the organic composition of capital” (ibid., I, 
671; cf. ibid., III, 171-72). For Marx’s contrast be- 
tween exhange-value and use-value see ibid.. I. 
Sec. 4, 81, and 173 ff. 











the historical means by which the material 
forces of production are developed and the 
world-market required for them created, it is at 
the same time in continual conflict with this 
historical task and the conditions of social pro- 
duction corresponding to it.” 


This conception of the nature of capital- 
ist production led Marx to the conclusion 
that “No capitalist voluntarily intro- 
duces a new method of production, no 
matter how much it may increase the 
rate of surplus-value, so long as it re- 
duces the rate of profit.”"% What, of 
course, the capitalist seeks to maximize is 
not the rate of profit but total profits. 
Under these circumstances, the fear of 
lowering the rate of profit need not be a 
deterrent to the introduction of new sci- 
entific equipment. As a matter of fact, 
Marx’s own analysis in some places leads 
to the same conclusion. Moreover, his 
idea of a collision between ‘technical 
efficiency” and “pecuniary values” re- 
veals a serious confusion concerning the 
nature of economic production. As any 
elementary student of the subject knows, 
production from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics, whatever the form of economic 
organization, is production of values, 
and the question of “technical efficiency” 
has economic meaning only in these 
terms. Under neither communism nor 
capitalism can there be any such thing 
as “an unrestricted extension of produc- 
tion” in Marx’s sense of “production for 
its own self”’;'* and Marx would have 
realized this impossibility had he under- 
stood and not rejected out of hand the 
principle of diminishing returns. Finally, 
the attempt made by Marx and, much 
later, by Veblen,’> to explain the cycle 
phenomenon in terms of a conflict be- 
tween “technical efficiency” and “pecu- 
niary values” has contributed very little 


2 Ibid., p. 293. 
"4 [bid., p. 293- 


'3 [bid., p. 310. 
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to an understanding of the phenomenon. 

In his observations on science and 
machinery, Marx missed the problem 
which is really crucial for theoretical 
economics. This is, that the creation and 
use of the technical instruments of pro- 
duction require investment (and disin- 
vestment) of capital, which in turn in- 
volves postponement of the consumption 
of present incomes and hence an evalua- 
tion of present and future incomes. Marx 
did not see this problem, mainly because: 
(1) he did not have a theory of interest, 
and (2) his whole outlook was based on 
the erroneous labor theory of value. He 
was constrained by his value theory to 
consider the technical instruments of pro- 
duction (durable capital goods) as the 
only real capital on the ground that they 
represent stored-up labor. Thus, in not- 
ing the limits to the use of machinery, he 
stated “that less labour must be ex- 
pended in producing the machinery than 
is displaced by the employment of that 
machinery.”’* Then, in another place, he 
observed: “The reader who is imbued 
with capitalist notions will naturally miss 
here the ‘interest’ that the machine, in 
proportion to its capital value, adds to 
the product. It is, however, easily seen 
that since a machine no more creates new 


's This point of basic agreement in the views of 
Marx and Veblen on the cause of crises has not been 
referred to in the various comparisons of the two 
men. The following statement of Marx should be 
compared with Veblen’s views expressed in chaps. v 
and vi of the Theory of Business Enterprise (New 
York: 1904): “The stupendous productive power 
developing under the capitalist mode of production 
relatively to population, and the increase, though 
not in the same proportion, of capital values (not 
their material substance), which grow much more 
rapidly than population, contradict the basis, which, 
compared to the expanding wealth, is ever narrowing 
and for which this immense productive power works, 
and the conditions, under which capita] augments 
its value. This is the cause of crises” (Capital, III, 
312-13). 


6 Capital, I, 428. 
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yalue than any other part of constant 
capital, it cannot add any value under the 
name of ‘interest.’ ’’? As one writer has 
commented, any capitalist or planner 
who introduced machinery merely be- 
cause it “saves more labour than its 
manufacture required” and neglected in- 
terest as a cost “would surely be a fool; 
or, at least, a very abnormal person.”’** 

From some of his statements, Marx 
appears to believe that large-scale organ- 
ization and scientific technology offer vir- 
tually unlimited possibilities for human 
and material progress.’ But these possi- 


17 [bid., p. 425, N. 1. 

18 Barbara Wootton, Plan or No Plan (London, 
1934), pp. 96 ff. 

19This belief is deeply imbedded in Russian 
Marxism. Lenin, in The Agrarian Question and the 
“Critics of Marx,” contends that ‘‘Marx liberated the 
theory of differential rent from all connection with 
the notorious law of diminishing returns.” He states 
that the law of diminishing returns has no universal 
significance; ‘‘that it does not apply at all to the 
case in which technique is progressing and methods 
of production change; and that it has only an ex- 
tremely relative and restricted application to the 
cases in which technique remains unchanged” (Col- 
lected Works, Vol. IV, The Iskra Period, rg00-02 
(New York, 1929), Book I, 185). He then goes on to 
extol the general advantages of large-scale produc- 
tion and machinery in agriculture. “‘It is interest- 
ing,”’ says he, ‘“‘to observe that in trying in every 
way to disparage the significance of agricultural 
machinery, and in advancing the ‘law of diminishing 
returns,’ our critics have forgotten to mention (or 
have deliberately refrained from doing so) the latest 
technical revolution which electrical engineering 
is preparing in agriculture” (The Iskra Period... , 
p. 213). Following Marx and Engels, Lenin saw in 
the mechanization of agriculture the means of elimi- 
nating the distinction between town and country. 
Since Lenin’s death and the inauguration of the 
Five-Year Plans, the Russians have been learning by 
painful experience that the beneficence of large-scale 
production and scientific technology is far more 
limited than revolutionary socialism had ever 
thought. At the beginning of the Five-Year Plans, 
Russian leaders looked to the ‘‘sovkhoz,” or Soviet 
state farm, as the means of solving the grain prob- 
lem and blazing the trail for large-scale collectivized 
agriculture. The sovkhoz was to be highly mecha- 
nized, devoted to the cultivation of a single crop, and 
of enormous size, averaging Over 200,000 acres per 


unit. It was actually thought by Soviet planners 





bilities could be realized, he thought, 
only by a full-fledged communist sys- 
tem. The general character of these possi- 
bilities appears in the more or less ran- 
dom statements made by Marx and En- 
gels concerning the basic features of the 
future communist regime. Marx and En- 
gels visualized in that regime an organi- 
zation and development of technology 
vastly superior to that possible under 
capitalism. The assumed technological 
superiority of communism would lead, it 
was thought, to a state of abundance in 
which: (1) the problem of economic scar- 
city would be reduced to dimensions im- 
possible under capitalism, and (2) in- 
come would be distributed according to 
“need” rather than relative productive 
contribution.”° Furthermore, technologi- 


that, the larger the farm and the greater the mecha- 
nization, the smaller the cost of production. Stalin in 
1929 led the chorus with the contention that ‘‘the 
‘scientific’ denials of the possibility and expediency 
of creating large-scale grain factories from 125,000 to 
250,000 acres each have proved to be hollow and 
groundless. ... Large-scale grain fectories do not 
take on in capitalist countries. But our country is 
not a capitalist country” (J. Stalin, Leninism, trans. 
Eden and Cedar Paul [London, 1932 and 1933], II, 
248-49). Following Stalin, the chairman of the 
“Grain Trust” argued that ‘‘the problem of an op- 
timum size [of a state farm] in Soviet conditions is 
only a problem of correct arrangement of mechanical 
power. .. .”” But the dismal failure of the state-farm 
program led to the virtual abandonment of the ex- 
periment, preceded by a constant reduction in size 
and an outcry against ‘“‘gigantomanis.”’ The very 
Stalin who had earlier denounced criticism of the 
size of the farming unit as “‘hollow and groundless” 
was the first to rail against the economic folly of gi- 
gantism. It wasalso soon discovered that in industry 
as wellas in agriculture the producing units were too 
huge and unwieldly for economic operation. (See the 
excellent study of the sovkhoz by W. Ladejinsky, 
“Soviet State Farms,” Political Science Quarterly, 
LIII (March, 1938), 61-82; (June, 1938), 207-38. 


20 “Tn a higher phase of communist society, after 
the servile subordination of individuals to the divi- 
sion of labor and therefore . . . the contrast between 
intellectual and corporeal labor has disappeared. 
after labor has become not only a means of life but 
itself the first necessity of life, after... the all 
round development of individuals, the forces of 











cal progress would be accompanied by a 
wider diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
This would make possible the abolition of 
the division of labor and, in consequence, 
bring about the interchangeability and 
equalization of the different kinds of la- 
bor. Everyone, Marx tells us, will thus 
by able to perform any kind of work, “‘to 
develop himself in any sphere he chooses 
... to do one thing today, another to- 
morrow, to hunt in the morning, fish in 
the afternoon, attend cattle in the eve- 
ning, criticize after dinner, just as [one 
feels] disposed to do without becoming a 
hunter, a fisherman, a herdsman, or a 
critical critic.’”** And Engels, writing in 
an identical vein, observed: “It is true 
that to the mode of thought of the edu- 
cated classes . . . it must seem monstrous 
that in time to come there will no longer 
be any professional porters or architects 
and that the man who for half an hour 
gives instruction as an architect will also 
push a barrow for a period, until his ac- 
tivity is once again required. It is a fine 
sort of socialism which perpetuates the 
professional porter.” 

The likelihood of bringing about the 
state of abundance that Marx envisioned 
is so remote that it would be a waste of 
time seriously to consider it; and the 
two notions—on the one hand, that of 
distribution according to “‘need”’ and, on 
the other, that of equalizing different 
types of labor by abolishing occupational 
specialization—are in obvious conflict. 
On the one hand, the phrase “from each 


production also have grown and all fountains of 
confederate wealth flow more fully—only then can 
the narrow bourgeois horizon of right be wholly 
crossed and society inscribe upon its flags: From 
each according to his capabilities; to each according 
to his needs” (Marx, The Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, trans. Harriet E. Lothrop, in International 
Socialist Review, VIII [1907-8], 641-60). 


21 Gesamtausgabe, V, Part I, 22. 


22 Engels, A nti-Diihring (“Marxist Library,” Vol. 
XVIII), p. 229. 
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according to his capabilities,” by which 
Marx distinguished communist distriby- 
tion, certainly assumes the persistence of 
differences in human capacity and hence 
of inequality from this source; on the 
other hand, in a society where labor js 
interchangeable, distribution according 
to “need” would be a useless standard, 
since in any case rewards would be 
equal, or nearly so. Furthermore, it js 
difficult to see how technological progress 
and economic efficiency could be in- 
creased or even maintained in the ab- 
sence of specialization. Nevertheless, 
Marx’s strictures on the division of labor 
contain an admirable insight. He seems 
to glimpse the fact that differences in 
ability and in specialized knowledge con- 
tribute to unequal economic power 
among different persons.?3 But this in- 
sight is fleeting, and nothing much could 
come of it in any case because Marx was 
wedded to the view that in modern soci- 
ety unequal power and the lack of real 
freedom are caused solely by private 
property with its counterpart, the divi- 
sion of labor.*4 


23In connection with Marx’s views concerning 
the relationship between specialization and inequali- 
ty, it is interesting to note the protection conferred 
by Soviet law on literary, zrtistic, and scientific pro- 
ductions. ‘‘A patent gives the right to the inventor 
of licensing its use for fifteen yeers. . . . The inven- 
tor receives a percentage of the savings resulting to 
the state as a result of the use of the invention, and 
he is also exempted from the income tax on receipts 
up to 10,000 rubles. Also, special privileges are given 
to the inventor....” In the case of copyright- 
holders, the duration of the protection is ‘‘the life of 
the author plus fifteen years from January 1 of the 
year of the author’s death. Choreographic, panto- 
mimic moving picture scenarios and films are pro- 
tected five years when they are single pictures and 
for ten years when they are published asa collection. 
In these cases an heir obtains the right of exploita- 
tion only for the balance of the period of protection 
remaining on the death of the author” (John 
Hazard, ‘‘Soviet Property Law,” Cotnell Law Quar- 
terly, XXX (1944-45), 480-87. 

24 The “‘division of labor and private property are 
identical expressions; in the one there is expressed in 
relation to activity the same that is expressed in the 
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MARX’S CRITERION OF FREEDOM 


In his polemics against bourgeois lib- 
eralism, Marx displays a keen awareness 
of the frequently mentioned paradox’s 
that opposes formal freedom (freedom to 
pursue ends in the absence of restraint) 
to “effective” freedom (power to realize 
ends). The idea that the masses of work- 
ers are without substantial freedom in 
capitalist society because they lack the 
means, which is to say, power, is a per- 
sistent theme in Marx’s works. But it 
was not simply for this reason that he re- 
jected the liberal ideal of freedom. In the 
first place, Marx did not conceive of the 
power question mainly in terms of “effec- 
tive’ freedom. He conceived it as the 
capacity of the owning class to direct and 
to subordinate to its will the nonowning 
working class. But this “power” of capi- 
tal has its source in “conditions of pro- 
duction” whereby the workers are denied 
control over the product. The absence of 
such control makes real freedom impos- 
sible. Marx’s criterion of freedom is 
thus based on the “relation of the worker 
to the product of labor.”’ He thus claimed 
that 


... the economical subjection of the man of 
labor to the monopolisers of the means of labor, 
that is, the sources of life, lies at the bottom of 
servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, 
mental degradation and political dependence, 


other in relation to the product of that activity” 
(Gesamtausgabe, V, Part I, 22). Marx distinguishes 
the following forms of property in the evolution of 
society: (1) tribal (Stammeigentum); (2) ancient 
communal and state (das antike Gemeinde und 
Staatseigentum); (3) feudal estates; and (4) modern 
private or capitalistic. Each of these forms of prop- 
erty has its own peculiar division of labor, polariza- 
tion of groups (classes), and localization of power 
over the product of labor. The ‘‘first property” is the 
“rude slavery latent in the family” under tribal con- 
ditions, where specialization is based upon sex and 
where, accordingly, ‘‘the woman and the children 
are the slaves of the man” (Joc. cit.). 


4s F. H. Knight, ‘‘Ethics and Economic Reform,” 
Economica, II (new ser.; February, 1939), 5. 





. . .Qut of this relation of alienated labor to pri- 
vate property, it follows, furthermore, that the 
emancipation of society from private property, 
from servitude, expresses itself politically in the 
emancipation of labor. The emancipation of la- 
bor does not simply contain its own emancipa- 
tion but, also, general human emancipation. 
Human emancipation is contained in it because 
the whole human servitude is involved in the re- 
lation of labor to production. All relations of 
servitude are only modifications and conse- 
quences of this relationship.” 


Judging the liberal ideal of freedom by 
this criterion, “the relation of the worker 
to the product of laber,” Marx con- 
cluded: (1) that the ideal merely symbol- 
izes a political and economic order in 
which workers are subjugated to the will 
of capitalists; and (2) that the principle 
of the autonomy of the individual asserted 
by the liberal doctrine rationalizes ego- 
istic interests which in practice destroy 
the organic ties between the individual 
and the community.?’ Some examination 
of these conclusions is warranted at this 
point. 

Marx contended that the worker, un- 
der a regime of markets and private en- 
terprise, in spite of his formal-legal free- 
dom is a commodity and as such is 
bought and sold like any other ware. As 
a commodity, the worker must give up 
“his product” to a capitalist who “ex- 
ploits” him. Lacking control of “‘his 
product,” the worker is bereft of power 
to control his time and to direct his pro- 
ductive activities. Since the worker is not 
master of his time, he is a slave. Said 
Marx: “A man who has no free time to 
dispose of, whose whole life-time apart 
from the mere physical interruptions of 
sleep, meals and so forth, is absorbed by 


% Gesamtausgabe, III, Part I, 92-93. 


27 Engels held an identical view and for this rea- 
son applauded Carlyle’s attack on liberalism and 
market competition; see his Conditions of the Work- 
ingclass in England in 1844 (London, 1926), pp. 75 ff. 
and pp. 118 ff. 














his labor for capitalists, is less than a 
beast of burden.””* Thus Marx finds that 
the worker, who is assumed by the 
standards of bourgeois society to be a 
free agent, “feels himself to be a free 
agent only in his animal functions of eat- 
ing, drinking and procreation, at most in 
dressing and residential abode, his hu- 
man functions having become simply the 
functions of the animal.”?? He contends 
that to be truly free “a people . . . must 
no longer exist in the slavery of its cor- 
poreal needs, no longer in the thraldom 
of its belly. It must retain for itself 
above all things time to create and to en- 
joy, spiritually.”° This alleged enslave- 
ment of the masses of mankind to the 
satisfaction of physical needs, it is held, 
prevents the development of their higher 
human capacities. “It is necessary that 
the mass of labor be a slave of its needs 
and not the master of its time, in order 
that the social [human] capacities can 
be freely developed in the class for whom 
this laboring class only serves as a sup- 
porting base. The laboring class repre- 
sents the absence of development, in 
order that the other class can represent 
social development.”’* Accordingly, the 
development of individuality (and hence 
the realization of true ‘‘freedom’’) is 
possible from Marx’s standpoint only 
when the workers contro] the instru- 
ments of production and on this basis 
are able ‘‘consciously to co-operate” in 
the collective planning and regulation of 
production.*7 Now, Marx, of course, 
recognized that man must always wrestle 
with nature to satisfy his wants; and he 
thought, moreover, that, the more 


28 The Essentials of Marx, ed. Algernon Lee (New 
York, 1926), p. 161. 

29 Gesamtausgabe, III, Part I, 86. 

3° [bid., p. 47. 

3 Marx, Theorien tiber den Mehrwert, ed. Karl 
Kautsky (Stuttgart, 1905), ITI, 111-12. 
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civilized man becomes, the more this 
“realm of natural necessity” expands.33 
Still, he thought: 


The freedom in this [the economic] field can- 
not consist of anything else but of the fact that 
socialized man, the associated producers, regu- 
late their exchange with nature rationally, bring 
it under their common control, instead of being 
ruled by it as by some blind power; that they 
accomplish their task with the least expenditure 
of energy under conditions most adequate to 
their human nature and most worthy of it. But 
it always remains a realm of necessity. Beyond 
it begins that development of human power, 
which is its own end, the true realm of freedom, 
which, however, can flourish only upon that 
realm of necessity as its basis. The shortening of 
the working-day is its fundamental premise. 


Marx’s other claim, that liberal free- 
dom destroys the organic relation be- 
tween the individual and society, follows 
logically from his conception of the doc- 


3 ‘The life process of society, which is based on 
the process of material production does not strip off 
its mystical veil until it is treated as production by 
freely associated men, and is consciously regulated 
by them in accordance with a settled plan” (Capital, 
I, p. 92). The belief that collectivist planning is the 
necessary condition of freedom is frequently as- 
serted by Soviet leaders. On this basis these leaders 
proclaim the present regime in Russia to be the 
most democratic in the world. ‘‘Planning is only pos- 
sibie under the dictatorship of the Proletariat... 
the people take part in its elaboration . . . it is the 
practical activity of millions . . .” (leader in Pravda, 
No. 52, 1936) (E. M. Chossudowsky, ‘‘The Soviet 
Conception of Economic Equilibrium,” Review of 
Economic Studies, V1 [1938-39], 131, n. 3). 


33 By expansion of the ‘“‘realm of natural neces- 
sity” Marx seems to mean that with civilized prog- 
ress the cultural or artificial character of man’s 
want will increasingly take precedence over the bi- 
ological, but that the urgency and intensity of desire 
for satisfaction will be just as great for cultivated as 
for biological wants. But the probability that the 
“realm of necessity” will expand in this or any other 
sense certainly belies Marx’s belief, noted earlier in 
the context in this essay, that the phenomenal in- 
crease of abundance resulting from collective owner- 
ship would cause the problem of economic scarcity 
to diminish to a vanishing point. 


34 Capital, III, 954-55. Also Engels, Landmarks 
of Scientific Socialism (‘‘Anti-Dihring”) (Chicago, 
1907), PP- 240-41. 
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UTOPIAN ELEMENTS 


trine of the rights of man which he asso- 
ciated with the tenets of liberalism. He 
contended that the doctrine is an ideolo- 
gy which supports private property and 
as such reflects the opposition of private 
to social interests, or the interests of 
“socialized man.” Accordingly, in his 
reckoning, 


_,, the right of man to freedom is not based 
upon the connection of man to man, but rather 
on the separation of man from man. It is the 
right to this separation, the right of the individ- 
ual limited to himself. . . . The practical appli- 
cation of the right of man to freedom is the 
right of man to private property. . . . The right 
of man to private property is... the right to 
enjoy and dispose of his property, at his will and 
pleasure, without regard for others, and inde- 
pendently of society: the right of self-interest. 
Each particular individual freedom exercised in 
this way forms the basis of bourgeois society. It 
leaves every man to find in other men not the 
realization, but rather the limits of his free- 
dom. . . .35 None of the so-called rights of man, 
therefore, goes beyond the egoistic individual, 
beyond the individual as a member of bourgeois 
society, withdrawn into his private interests and 
separated from the community. Far from re- 
garding the individual as a generic being, the 
generic life, Society itself rather appears as an 
external frame for the individual, as a limitation 
of his original independence. The sole bond 
which connects him with his fellows is natural 
necessity, material needs and private interest, 
the preservation of his property and his egoistic 
person.% 


The beliefs entertained by Marx con- 
cerning a liberal social order and, par- 
ticularly, his idea that “‘worker control’’3? 
is necessary to “real” freedom are based 
on certain philosophical assumptions re- 
specting the nature of man and the rela- 
tion of the individual to society. These 
assumptions were worked out by Marx 
under the stress of the problem of “free- 
dom and necessity” with which nine- 


38 Selected Essays by Marx, ed. H. J. Stenning 
(New York, 1926), pp. 74-75. 


% Tbid., p. 76. 
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teenth-century German idealistic philos- 
ophy was preoccupied. They are to be 
discerned in his discussion of the “self- 
estrangement” (Selbstentfremdung) and 
“self-alienation”’ (Selbstentéuserung) of la- 


bor. 


MAN, NATURE, AND SOCIETY: LABOR’S 
SELF-ALIENATION 


‘“Man,”’ Marx declared, “‘is in the most 
literal sense of the word a zoén politikon, 
not only a social animal, but an animal 
which can develop into an individual on- 
ly in society.” 3* He sees an organic rela- 
tionship between the individual and soci- 
ety which results from man’s inability to 
expand and to satisfy his wants without 
the aid of other men. Society, whatever 
its form, is ‘‘the product of men’s recipro- 
cal activity.’’3° According to Marx, the 
activity which holds society together is 


37 This idea, that worker participation in the 
management of industry is a necessary condition of 
freedom, is also found in liberal thought. For ex- 
ample, John Stuart Mill, while exceedingly critical of 
Continental or Marxian socialism, considered a joint 
control of industry by labor and management to be 
an essential condition of social-moral progress. ‘“The 
form of association,” he stated, “‘which if mankind 
continues to improve, must be expected in the end to 
predominate is not that which can exist between a 
capitalist as a chief and working people without a 
voice in management, but the association of the la- 
borers themselves on terms of equality, collectively 
owning the capital with which they carry on their 
operations, and working under managers elected and 
removable by themselves” (The Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy {New York, 1900], II, 280-81; see also 
pp. 275 and 296). But Mill’s position was derived 
from liberal postulates. However, he failed, just as 
Marx did, to come to grips with the basic issues of 
freedom and power. Alfred Marshall and, likewise, 
John Bates Clark in this country entertained views 
similar to those of J. S. Mill. See Alfred Marshall, 
Industry and Trade (London, 1927), p. viii; Memori- 
als of Alfred Marshall, ed. A. C. Pigou (London, 
1925), p. 253; and John Bates Clark, The Philosophy 
of Wealth (Boston, 1894), p. 175. 


38 Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy (Chicago, 1904), p. 268. 


39 Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence, ed. Dona 
Torr (New York, 1934[?]), p. 7. 
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labor. In labor and the results of it man 
demonstrates what he is and what he can 
be: 

Labour is, in the first place, a process in 
which both man and Nature participate, and in 
which man of his own accord starts, regulates, 
and controls the material reactions between 
himself and Nature. He opposes himself to Na- 
ture as one of her own forces, setting in motion 
arms and legs, head and hands, the natural 
forces of his body, in order to appropriate Na- 
ture’s productions in a form adapted to his own 
wants. By thus acting on the external world and 
changing it, he at the same time changes his 
own nature. He develops his slumbering powers 
and compels them to act in obedience to his 
sway... .4° When the labourer cooperates sys- 
tematically with others, he strips off the fetters 
of his individuality, and develops the capabili- 
ties of his species.* 

In Marx’s definition, labor is an abstract 
universal which, in the historical process, 
symbolizes man’s creative powers. It is 
the sum total of socially useful mental 
and physical effort abstracted from the 
particular or specialized modes in which 
the effort is concretely expressed. One pe- 
culiar difficulty of this labor-value theory 
is that it excludes the capitalist function 
from the category of creative or produc- 
tive effort. This difficulty might as well 
be considered now as later. Two separate 
treatments of the capitalist function are 
to be found in Marx’s analysis. Marx 
never, of course, thought of the capitalist 
function in terms of entrepreneurial risk 
and uncertainty; but he most certainly 
did think of the capitalist as an innova- 
tor, at least in the early stages of capital- 
ism. By revolutionizing the techniques of 
production the capitalist destroys feudal 
relations and creates the conditions of a 
new society; but in time this revolution- 
izing of technology reduces the impor- 
tance of the innovating function and 
causes it to be replaced by that of rou- 
tine management. The capitalist be- 


4° Capital, I, 197-98. 4* [bid., p. 36. 
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comes an absentee owner while “the 
work of directing, superintending, and 
adjusting”’” tends more and more to be 
vested in hired managers. The hired 
manager performs a function, “the labor 
of superintendence,” which is indispensa- 
ble, whatever the mode of production.43 
This “labor of superintendence” is 
function of superior workmanship in the 
collective labor process, and the fact that 
it is performed by hired managers shows 
that “the capitalist has become . . . su- 
perfluous as a functionary in production, 

. . 44 To Marx, then, the capitalist func- 
tion is productive and, accordingly, “so- 
cially useful” only in a historically rela- 
tive sense—only in the sense that it is 
connected with a mode of production 
which is technically superior to anteced- 
ent modes; but, in terms of his absolute 
values, the capitalist function is socially 
useless. In these terms Marx holds the 
capitalist function to be one that throt- 
tles production and thus one from which 
labor, man’s creative activity, seeks to 
free itself in the dialectical movement of 
history. 

Having postulated labor as the pri- 
mary force in historical development, 
Marx makes a heroic leap with the con- 
tention that man’s nature as a human or 
social animal is expressed in labor. Labor 
is defined as a conscious “‘practical [life-] 
activity” whereby man distinguishes 
himself from the brute and develops into 
a generic being. “The practical activity,” 
“the productive life,” is the life of the 
species.* ‘‘It is life producing life.” From 
this he concludes that the whole charac- 
ter of the human species lies in this kind 
of life-activity because the activity trans- 
forms external nature and becomes itself 
objectified in the process. “It is precisely 
# Tbid., p. 363. 
44 [bid., p. 455. 
4S Gesamtausgabe, III, Part I, 87-88. 


43 [bid., III, 451. 
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in the cultivation of the objective world 
that man proves himself accordingly to 
be really a generic being. His production 
is his industrious [practical] generic life. 
Through it nature appears as man’s 
work and his realization. The object of 
labor is accordingly the realization of the 
generic life of man; because man not on- 
ly reproduces himself intellectually as in 
consciousness, but actively, really, and 
sees himself in a world created by him- 
self.’”’4° The animal also produces, but in 
contrast with man his “life activity” is 
inseparable from him. “He is not differ- 
entiated from it. He is it.’’47 But ‘man 
makes his life activity the object of his 
will and his consciousness. . . . It is not 
an end with which he directly coincides. 
... The conscious life activity distin- 
guishes man directly from animal activ- 
ity. It is only through this that he is a 
generic being. . . . Only on this basis is 
his activity free.’’4* This idealization of 
labor as “activity” through which man 
establishes selfhood and achieves sociali- 
ty rests upon an inversion of premises pe- 
culiar to Hegel’s idealistic philosophy. 

According to Hegel human nature au- 
thenticates itself in a continuous process 
of self-realization (self-production). The 
dynamic in the process is man’s self- 
conscious activity, which, asserting itself 
as thought, penetrates the whole of reali- 
ty and consciously creates a new reality 
out of that which is first given in experi- 
ence. Thought is freedom; the world of 
objective reality, unfreedom or necessity. 
While thought establishes man’s superi- 
ority over the world of sense, the latter 
persists as a condition of necessity. 
Thought does not annihilate or overcome 

Loc. cit. 

47 Loc. cit. “Labour,” says Engels, ‘“‘created man 
himself’’ and is the basis of the ‘‘transition from ape 
to man” (Dialectics of Nature [New York, 1940], 
pp. 270-80). 

48 Gesamtausgabe, III, Part I, 88. 
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nature. It can only assimilate and tran- 
scend it. This assimilation and tran- 
scendence of nature involves man in a 
process of continuous self-alienation or 
self-estrangement. The alienation or es- 
trangement is the separation of man’s 
powers from himself and the objectifica- 
tion (materialization) of them in things 
external to him. Accordingly, Hegel held 
that the process of self-realization is one 
of self-alienation and that since the ali- 
enation involves the materialization of 
man’s activity it is at the same time the 
reification of the human spirit. As Engels 
noted, the freedom of which Hegel speaks 
“does not consist in an imaginary inde- 
pendence of natural laws but in a knowl- 
edge of those laws and in the possibility 
thence derived of applying them intelli- 
gently to given ends. This is true both as 
regards the laws of nature and those 
which control the spiritual and physical 
existence of man... .’’4 It is this Hege- 
lian approach to freedom, along with its 
companion idea of man’s self-alienation, 
that Marx took over in his apotheosis of 
labor. 
Following Hegel, Marx portrays man 
as a self-willing and self-conscious agent; 
and, like Hegel, he thought of man as 
achieving self-realization by purposeful 
activity. But whereas Hegel considered 
the activity to be man’s Geist manifesting 
itself in thought, Marx considered it to 
be labor.s° In each case, the activity, 
49Engels, Landmarks of Scientific Socialism 
(‘‘Anti-Diihring”) (Chicago, 1907), p. 147. 
5°Commenting on Marx’s labor-value theory, 
Petry notes: ‘‘Behind the exchange relations, which 
appear as quantitative relations between concrete 
things, there appear social relationships of produc- 
tion, ‘a relation between human beings... .’ Here 
we strike the decisive point, where the a priori in the 
doctrine of value appears; the commodity, the use- 
value, is primarily only a natural thing with objec- 
tive qualities; . . . but in so far as it isa product of 
human labor, it is at once both a sensual and sense- 


transcending thing, sense-transcending in the sense 
that man confronts the objective world of sense pri- 
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while a means of freedom, is conditioned 
by necessity. Man, says Marx, must al- 
ways wrestle with nature! He must do 
this because the means of life afforded by 
nature are relatively scarce. Thus Marx 
speaks of the expenditure of labor as “a 
necessary condition, independent of all 
forms of society, for the existence of the 
human race; it is an eternal nature-im- 
posed necessity, without which there can 
be no material exchanges between man 
and Nature, and therefore no life.’ 
Moreover, the process of labor, like that 
of thought, involves the self-alienation 
and self-estrangement of man. In the 
alienation the powers of man are sepa- 
rated from him and objectified in exter- 
nal things. While the objects thus created 
have an independent existence, they do 
not possess a purpose in themselves; their 
purpose is fulfilled only in consumption. 
In consumption man continually assimi- 
lates that in which his alienated powers 
have been incorporated. This cycle of 
production and consumption is conclud- 
ed only to begin anew. But if self-aliena- 
tion is a condition of necessity, of what, 
then, does man’s freedom consist? 

As pictured by Marx, self-alienation is 
a process of self-reproduction, constantly 
repeated and renewed, in which man 
transforms himself and the outer world, 
thereby transcending the antithesis be- 
tween himself and nature. But this proc- 
ess as it occurs under private property 
places the worker under the “control” of 
a “hostile’’ and “alien’’ power. 





When the worker is related to the product of 
his labor, to his materialized effort, as an object 
foreign, hostile, powerful and independent of 
him, he is also so related to it in this way that 
some other man foreign to him, hostile to him 
. .. and independent of him is the master of this 


marily as a willing agent” (Franz Petry, Der soziale 
Gehalt der Marxschen W erttheorie [Jena, 1915], p. 15). 


5* Capital, I, 50; see also pp. 204-5. 
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object. When he is related to his own activity as 
an unfree condition, he is thus related to it as an 
activity in the service, under the dominance 
[Herrschaft] . . . and yoke of some other man.s: 


To Marx, the capitalist as an economic 
agent is the embodiment of this alien 
power which “rules’’ labor and which 
makes for unfreedom, since it prevents 
the development of the essential humani- 
ty not only of the worker but also of the 
capitalist. 

The owning class as well as the proletarian 
class exhibits the same human self-estrangement 
[dieselbe menschliche Selbstentfremdung]. But the 
owning class feels well and confirmed in this 
self-estrangement, knows the estrangement as 
its own power, and possesses in it the appear- 
ance of a human existence; the proletarian class 
feels itself annihilated in the estrangement, sees 
in it its own impotence and the reality of an in- 
human existence. In this depravity the prole- 
tarian class—to borrow an expression from 
Hegel—is the revolt against this depravity, a 
revolt to which it is necessarily driven by the 
contradiction between its human nature and its 
life-situation, the latter being a brazen, decisive, 
all-embracing denial of its human nature.s3 


Marx thus considered freedom to de- 
pend on man’s “deliberate,”’ hence “ra- 
tional,” alienation of his powers. But he 
held that such an alienation requires a 
worker control over industry. ‘“Free- 
dom,”’ in other words, “manifests itself 
precisely in [the workers’] mastery [Herr- 
schaft| over the result of their labor.” 
This Herrschaft is possible, he thought, 
only in a system of collectivist planning 
where the workers possess the power: (1) 
to decide what is to be produced; (2) to 
direct themselves and, accordingly, to 
determine the division between work and 
leisure. Marx held that only under these 


32 Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx 
und Friedrich Engels, ed. Franz Mehring (Berlin and 
Stuttgart, 1923), II, 132. 

53 Gesamtausgabe, III, Part I, go-91. 

54Hans Barth, Wahrheit und Ideologie (Zurich, 
1945), P- 123. 
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conditions is labor spontaneous (unen- 
forced) and human potentialities fully 
and freely realized. 

Marx’s conception and criteria of free- 
dom raise several questions. The first is 
whether his supposition of an identity be- 
tween man’s productive activity (labor) 
and human nature can serve as a logical 
premise of human freedom. The second is 
whether freedom in any meaningful sense 
can be made to depend upon worker con- 
trol of industry. The third is whether a 
society founded on Marx’s dismissal of 
the importance of the liberal ideal of indi- 
vidual freedom would not inevitably be- 
come authoritarian, even though it was 
nominally committed to worker control 
of industry. These questions can best be 
considered after an examination of 
Marx’s position regarding power and 
freedom in the new society. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE: THE PROTOTYPE 
OF THE FUTURE SOCIAL ORDER 


As authors of “scientific socialism,”’ 
Marx and Engels were most emphatic in 
expressing their aversion to drafting a 
blueprint of the future communist order. 
That task they said, belonged to “uto- 
pian socialists.’’ But one should not take 
Marx and Engel’s pronouncements on 
the matter too literally. While it is true 
that neither of them drew up a detailed 
prospectus, the basic principles and the 
general contour of their future social 
order are contained in the Critique of the 
Gotha Program and in Marx’s analysis of 
the Paris Commune of 1870. ‘“The Com- 
mune,’’ Marx stated, ‘“‘was the positive 
form of that Republic’ which “was not 
only to supersede the monarchical form 
of class rule, but class rule itself.’’*> How- 
ever the Commune was considered by the 
Paris proletariat, it was looked upon by 


8sMarx, The Civil War in France (Chicago, 
[n. d.]), p. 42. 
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Marx as the embodiment of that “fuller 
democracy” which was to be realized in 
the future communist society. Marx’s 
description of the Commune is therefore 
enlightening, particularly with respect to 
his views bearing on the issues of power 
and freedom under communism. 
According to Marx, the Commune 
aimed at transforming “the means of 
production, land, and capital, now chiefly 
the means of enslaving and exploiting la- 
bor, into mere instruments of free and 
associated labor.”’ It sought, in other 
words, to replace capitalist production 
by “co-operative production” which was 
to function by means of ‘‘united co-oper- 
ative societies,’ the latter regulating 
‘national production upon a common 
plan, thus taking it under their own con- 
trol... .”’* Marx tells us that this plan 
of industrial reorganization abortively 
projected by the Commune is commu- 
nism. One concludes from this remark 
that production in a communist society, 
as visualized by Marx and Engels, is to be 
carried on by numerous autonomous 
bodies of workers and, at the same time, 
regulated byacentral plan for theeconomy 
as a whole. Marx never considered the 
possibility that his idea of running in- 
dustry by a common plan might lead to 
a rigid centralized economy and, in con- 
sequence, to a regime of force and repres- 
sion which would be inconceivable under 
capitalism and which by its very nature 
would be impelled to destroy any type of 
free associations of labor. That this pos- 
sibility never occurred to him was no 
doubt due to his failure to see anything 
incongruous in an arrangement whereby 
industry is operated by self-governing 
workers and at the same time by a “‘cen- 
tral plan.”’ And, since he saw nothing in- 
congruous in such an arrangement, he 
paid no attention to such questions as: 
5 Tbid., p. 49. 
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(1) how and by whom the central plan is 
to be drawn up; (2) how, except by some 
central and, probably, coercive authori- 
ty, the objectives and decisions of auton- 
omous societies of workers are to be har- 
monized and co-ordinated with those of 
the central planners; and (3) how pro- 
duction can ever be carried on in any 
real sense by self-governing working- 
class groups, since (a) at the lower level 
of industrial administration the manag- 
ers, even if elected by the workers them- 
selves, would have to have authority to 
direct and superintend the work force 
and be allowed some discretion in carry- 
ing out their functions; and (0) at the 
higher levels the central planners could 
hardly function efficiently if their deci- 
sions and policies were subjected to the 
control of self-governing groups of work- 
ers. These and other difficulties confront 
Marx in his disposal of the political as- 
pects of power in the future communist 
order. 

Marx fancied that the Paris Commune 
afforded a model for the political as well 
as the economic reorganization of soci- 
ety. 

The Commune [he stated] was formed of mu- 
nicipal councillors, chosen by universal suffrage 
in various wards of the town, responsible and 
revocable at short terms. The majority of its 
members were naturally working men, or ac- 
knowledged representatives of the working 
class. The Commune was to be a working, not a 
parliamentary body, executive and legislative 
at the same time. Instead of continuing to be the 
agent of the Central Government, the police 
was at once stripped of its political attributes, 
and turned into the responsible and at all times 
revocable agent of the Commune. So were the 
officials of all other branches of the Administra- 
tion. From the members of the Commune 
downwards, the public service had to be done at 
workmen’s wages. The vested interests and the 
representation allowances of the high dignitaries 
of State disappeared along with the high digni- 
taries themselves. Public functions ceased to be 
the private property of the tools of the Central 
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Government. Not only municipal administra. 
tion, but the whole initiative hitherto exercised 
by the State was laid in the hands of the Com. 
mune. . . . Like the rest of public servants, mag. 
istrates and judges were to be elective, respon- 
sible and revocable. The Paris Commune was, 
of course, to serve as a model to all the great in- 
dustrial centres of France. The communal re. 
gime once established in Paris and the centres, 
the old centralized government would in the 
provinces, too, have to give way to the self-gov. 
ernment of the producers. . . . [The] Commune 
was to be the political form of even the smallest 
country hamlet, and... in the rural districts 
the standing army was to be replaced by a na- 
tional militia, with an extremely short term of 
service. The rural communes of every district 
were to administer their common affairs by an 
assembly of delegates in the central town, and 
these district assemblies were again to send 
deputies to the National Delegation in Paris, 
each delegate to be at any time revocable and 
bound by the mandat imperatif (formal instruc- 
tions) of his constituents. . . . The unity of the 
nation was not to be broken; but, on the con- 
trary, to be organized by the Communal consti- 
tution, and to become a reality by the destruc- 
tion of the State power. ... [The Commune] 
was essentially a working-class government, the 
produce of the struggle of the producing against 
the appropriating class, the political form at 
last discovered under which to work out the 
economical emancipation of Labor. . . . [It] was 
therefore to serve as a lever for uprooting the 
economical foundations upon which rest the ex- 
istence of classes, and therefore of class rule. 
With labor emancipated, every man becomes a 
working man and productive labor ceases to bea 
class attribute.s7 


In other words, Marx visualized the 
“fuller democracy”? of communism as 
resting, politically, upon the sovereignty 
of an electorate composed entirely of 
workers and, economically, upon worker 
control of industry. In the political as in 
the economic sphere Marx is faced with 
the problem of reconciling the supreme 
authority of the workers with the power 
which in the course of things would nec- 
essarily accrue to the workers’ leaders 
and representatives. He thought he had 


57 [bid., pp. 43 ff. 
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eflected a reconciliation or, indeed, had 
disposed of the issue altogether by a for- 
mula which makes the “rulers’’ identical 
with the “ruled.’’ According to the for- 
mula: (1) the political representatives are 
to become mere instruments of the sover- 
eign will, carrying out the instructions of 
the electorate and subject to recall at any 
time; (2) the business of government and 
the political process are to become a mat- 
ter of routine administrative functions 
carried on by civil servants as in the case 
of the post office; and (3) the separation 
of powers into judicial, legislative, and 
executive is to be abolished. 
It is almost incredible that Marx, an 
astute political observer, could come to 
believe that the complicated affairs of 
government and politics could become so 
simplified and routinized as to be carried 
on by delegates wholly devoid of power 
to initiate policies and to make laws that 
the electorate would have to obey. What 
Marx wishes, of course, is to destroy the 
power of the state. But a most valuable 
check on this power as exercised in demo- 
cratic republics is the very separation of 
powers which he would abandon. He 
would not only abandon this check but 
also destroy parliamentary government 
itself. Furthermore, he was extremely si- 
lent about the importance of maintaining 
constitutional guaranties of freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly in the new 
society; but it is difficult to see how, in 
the absence of these guaranties and of 
parliamentary government, the political 
power is to be prevented from becoming 
“Dower’’ over the populace, to say noth- 
ing about how the state power is itself to 
be destroyed. He, and also Engels, en- 
visioned a free society as one in which 
“government over persons is replaced by 
the administration of things.”’** But, as 


Lenin, The State and Revolution (New York, 
1932), p. 16. 
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one writer observed in his criticism of 
Marx, there is “‘no government of things 
which is not at the same time the govern- 
ment of men—that is, the directing of the 
will of another; there is no guidance of 
the production process which is not the 
regulation of individuals—that is, the 
motivation of the will of one human be- 
ing by another.’’* 

Marx’s formula for disposing of the 
issues of power in communist society was 
essentially anarchistic in character. “All 
socialists,” said he, “‘understand by an- 
archy is this: the aim of the proletarian 
movement, the abolition of classes, once 
achieved, the power of the state which 
serves to maintain the great producing 
majority under the bondage of a small 
exploiting minority, will disappear, and 
the governmental functions will be trans- 
formed into the simple functions of ad- 
ministration.’’® But the Anarchist, Mi- 
khail Bakunin, an associate of Marx in 
the First International, considered Marx’s 
disposition of the power question all too 
facile and was perhaps the first to call at- 
tention to the cloven hoof of authoritari- 
anism in Marx’s humanistic and egali- 
tarian prospectus. Said Bakunin: ‘‘The 
actual ‘proletarian government’ will .. . 
be in the hands of a ‘privileged minority.’ 
... That minority, the Marxists say, will 
consist of workers. Yes, perhaps of former 
workers. And these, as soon as they be- 
come rulers or representatives of the peo- 
ple, will cease to be workers and will be- 
gin to look upon the entire world of man- 
ual workers from the heights of the State. 
They will no longer represent the people, 
but themselves and their own pretensions 
to rule the people. . . . But these selected 


59 Hans Kelsen, Sozialismus und Staat (Leipzig, 
1923), Pp. 105. 

60 ‘The So-called Division in the International,” 
(private circular of the General Council of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association, 1872), p. 37. 





men will be ardently convinced, and at 
the same time, learned socialists. The 
term ‘scientific socialism’ . . . proves that 
the alleged People’s State will be nothing 
else but the quite despotic rule over the 
popular masses by a new and not very nu- 
merous aristocracy of real and spurious 
savants.’’® 

Marx never made a satisfactory reply 
to Bakunin’s strictures. And Engels, at- 
tempting squarely to face the issue of au- 
thority under communism, gave a reply 
which seems only to substantiate Baku- 
nin’s criticisms. He posed the question 
“whether we [socialists] ...can create 
. .. social conditions in which authority 
will no longer find a place, in which it will 
disappear.’? He then went on to de- 
scribe the “supplanting of isolated indi- 
vidual action” by the combined action of 
a multiplicity of isolated individuals in 
modern industry. “But whoever speaks 
of combined action,” he stated, “also 
speaks of organization. Now is it possible 
to have organization without authority? 
... But in order to consider the problem 
from the standpoint of the antiauthori- 
tarians we will assume that the earth and 
the means of labor are the collective 
property of the workers who use them. 
Will authority disappear or will it only 
change its form? .. . Let us take as our 
example a cotton spinnery... . / All the 
[different types of labor] . . . must begin 
and conclude . . . at an hour which is de- 
termined by the authority of the steam 


6t Quoted by Max Nomad, A postles of Revolution 
(Boston, 1939), p- 199. ‘‘It is quite possible,” said 
Bakunin, ‘‘for Marx to soar theoretically into a ra- 
tional conception of freedom but the instinct of free- 
dom is absent in him. He is from head to foot, an 
authoritarian” (quoted by Kelsen, op. cit., p. 86). 
He is ‘“‘a fanatical theoretician of Bismarckian au- 
thoritarian communism” (quoted by N. Riazanoff, 
“Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Internationale,” 
Die Neue Zeit (October—March, 1913-14), p. 9. 


&‘tJber das Autoritatsprinzip,” Die Neue Zeit 
(October-March, 1913-14), Pp. 37- 
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engine |sic!], which is scarcely concerned 
about the autonomy of the individual. It 
is thus necessary, from the beginning on, 
that the workers be informed concerning 
the hours of labor, and as soon as these 
are fixed, all of them, without exception, 
must accommodate themselves to the 
schedule. ... Then there also arises at 
every moment and in every place de- 
tailed questions concerning methods of 
production, the distribution of materials, 
questions which must be answered quick- 
ly if a sudden stoppage of production is 
not to be risked. If the question is re- 
solved by a delegate who guides a given 
branch of labor, or through the conclu- 
sion of a majority, the will of the individ- 
ual must accommodate itself to the out- 
come, which is to say, that the question is 
resolved by authority. . . . It is therefore 
nonsense to represent the principle of au- 
thority as absolutely bad and the princi- 
ple of autonomy as absolutely good. Au- 
thority and autonomy are relative con- 
cepts, their domain of validity changing 
with different phases of social develop- 
ment. ... Have these gentlemen never 
seen a revolution? A revolution is cer- 
tainly the most authoritarian thing there 
is, an act . . . which forces the will of one 
part of the population upon another by 
means of bayonet, and cannon... . And 
the party which is victorious must main- 
tain its mastery [Herrschaft]. . . .° 


CONCLUSION 


Marx’s proposition that worker con- 
trol of industry is a necessary condition 
of freedom seems merely to change the 
form in which the problem of power and 
freedom asserts itself in organized hu- 
man relations. We shall pass over the 
question as to whether industry would be 
efficiently managed by committees of 
workingmen, although the experience of 


63 Jbid., pp. 38 ff. 
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the Soviet Union suggests that it would 
not.°4 But be this as it may, if manage- 
ment of industry were in the hands of the 
workers or if, as currently proposed, the 
workers are given a “‘voice’’ in manage- 
ment,® this certainly could not mean 
that the rank-and-file workers would ac- 
tually run the various plants and indus- 
tries. It could only mean that the power 


6 George Bienstock; Solomon M. Schwarz; and 
Aaron Yugow, Management in Russian Industry and 
Agriculture (London, 1944), p. 13; and Alexander 
Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic Sys- 
tem (New York, 1947), pp. 4, 5, 39, and 4o. British 
socialism seems always to have been diviced over the 
question of worker control. Very early in their ca- 
reer the Webbs rejected the idea of the ‘‘self-govern- 
ing workshop” (see Beatrice Webb, My A pprentice- 
ship [New York, 1926], p. 367). According to the 
Webbs, ‘‘No self-governing workshop, no trade un- 
ion, no professional association, no co-operative soci- 
ety, and no local authority—and no office or indus- 
trial enterprise belonging to any of these—had yet 
made its administration successful on the lines of 
letting the subordinate employees elect or dismiss 
the executive officers or managers whose directions 
these particular groups of employees have, in their 
work, to obey. This, again, has not been for lack of 
trial... . The relationship set up between a foreman 
or manager, who has, throughout the working day to 
be giving orders to his staff, and the members of that 
staff, who assembled in zhe evening as a general 
meeting or a committee, criticise his action or give 
him directions, with the power of dismissing him if 
he fails to conform to their desires, has always been 
found to be an impossible one” (Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement |Lon- 
don, 1921], pp. 467-68). But G. D. H. Cole, the 
present chairman of the Fabian Society, remains un- 
shaken in his early faith in worker control. Cole con- 
tends that the Labour party’s avowed goal of “‘in- 
dustrial democracy” can be realized only by giving 
the workers a voice in the management of Britain’s 
nationalized industries (see G. D. H. Cole, The Na- 

tional Coal Board [London, January, 1949], ‘‘Fabian 
Publications, Research Series,” No. 129; and Eirene 
White, Workers’ Control? [London, March, 1949], 
“Fabian Publications, ‘Challenge’ Series,” No. 4.) 
Cole’s position is supported by a substantial body of 
trade-union opinion (see British Trade Union Con- 
gress, Soth Annual Report [London, 1948], pp. 371 
and 235-38). 

6s See Morris L. Cooke and Philip Murray, Or- 
ganized Labor and Production (New York, 1940); see 
also Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, 
The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy (New York 
and London, 1942), esp. chap. xi and Appendix. 
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exercised by capitalist managers would 
either be shared with or completely taken 
over by the representatives of labor— 
the trade-union officials and the working- 
class politicians. Were the locus of power 
thus shifted, there would still remain the 
question of the terms and conditions un- 
der which the concurrence of the masses 
in the decisions and policies of the leaders 
is secured. 

The demand for worker control® does, 


© Marx’s demand for worker control is supported 
by his belief in the dispensability of the capitalist 
function in industry. We have noted that he looked 
upon the capitalist primarily as a manager perform- 
ing the “labor of superintendence” and that in his 
analysis of the process of production he completely 
ignored the innovating, risk-taking, and enterprising 
functions of the capitalist. Furthermore, Marx be- 
lieved that under corporate ownership the “‘labor of 
superintendence” was gradually being taken over by 
hired managers, and that the disappearance of the 
division of labor resulting from mechanization would 
make the running of large-scale enterprise a matter 
of routine administration which any worker of aver- 
age intelligence and education could master. Lenin 
accurately expressed Marx’s view in this connection 
when he stated that ‘‘capitalist culture has created 
large-scale production, factories, railways, the postal 
service, telephones, etc., and om this basis the great 
majority of functions of the old ‘state power’ have 
become so simplified and can be reduced to such 
simple operations of registration, filing and checking 
that they will be quite within the reach of every 
literate person, and it will be possible to perform 
them for ‘workingmen’s wages.’...”? And Lenin 
simply carried Marx’s view of the future state of in- 
dustry to its logical conclusion when he declared 
that socialism aims “‘to organize the whole national 
economy like the postal system” (V. I. Lenin, State 
and Revolution [New York, 1932], pp. 38 and 44). 
This idea of organizing and running the economy in 
the same way as the civil service permeates not only 
Marxian but also British (democratic) socialism. In 
the British no less than in the Marxian movement 
the idea is founded upon a view which, on the one 
hand, disparages or, at all events, discounts individ- 
ual adventure and experimentation as necessary for 
successful business enterprise and, on the other hand, 
assumes that industrial efficiency is mainly a ques- 
tion of administrative expertness and_ technical 
knowledge coupled, perhaps, with devotion to public 
service. However, British Socialists like the Webbs 
never entertained the illusion that organizing indus- 
try on a civil service model meant worker control. 
The Webbs saw that such organization could only 





however, focus attention on a fundamen- 
tal problem of large-scale organization. 
Large-scale enterprise tends to be im- 
personal; and the average worker in 
large undertakings, unable to see the re- 
lation of his own contribution to the 
whole and with little if any responsibility 
for the results of the enterprise, may feel 
himself to be a mere cog in the wheels. 
But this feeling on the part of the individ- 
ual employee that his personality is 
cramped and frustrated is a problem pe- 
culiar, not alone to industrial organiza- 
tion, but to large-scale enterprise gener- 
ally, whether it occurs in government, 
the trade-union, or the church; and the 
problem is just as likely to exist under so- 
cialism as under private enterprise. The 
remedies” for the problem cannot be dis- 
cussed in this place; but, among those 
proposed, it does not seem that worker 
control offers any sort of solution, since, 
as we have noted, the worker at the 
bench would hardly, under any circum- 


mean placing control in the hands of a bureaucracy 
of technical experts—and this, incidentally, is what 
they desired most of all (see Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? 
[2 vois.; New York, 1936], esp. chap xi and Epi- 
logue). A recent visit by this writer to England con- 
vinces him that control by such a bureaucracy is 
gradually emerging under the Labour government 
and that the weight of its influence will be felt in the 
entire economy, whether 50 or only 15 per cent of 
industry is nationalized. It is, of course, too early to 
evaluate present developments, but the writer won- 
ders whether this hierarchy of Socialist bureaucrats, 
when and if it comes into the plenitude of its power, 
will possess the flexibility, the imagination, and the 
spirit of adventure characteristic of capitalist enter- 
prise or whether it will instead become muscle- 
bound by red tape and buck-passing and by centrali- 
zation at the top, and irresponsibility at the lower, 
level of authority (see Sir Charles Reid, ‘“The Prob- 
lem of Coal,” London Times, November 22, 23, and 
24, 1948; see also National Coal Board, Annual Re- 
port for 1948 (London, 1949], chap x). 


67 See Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization (Cambridge, Mass., 1946) and a 
critique of Mayo by Daniel Bell, under the title 
“The Study of Man,” Commentary, January, 1947. 
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stances, have a “voice’’ in running things, 
It is, of course, possible that some work- 
ers would derive great satisfaction and a 
sense of belonging from the mere fact 
that direction and management would be 
in the hands of their own leaders. How 
many would actually feel this way is 
anybody’s guess. The idea that workers, 
by and large, actually wish to participate 
in management may simply be a projec- 
tion by labor leaders of their desire for 
greater personal power. It might also be 
a feeling imputed to workers by radical 
intellectuals and social reformers. There 
seems to be little evidence to show that 
the overwhelming mass of workers are 
greatly concerned over the question of who 
actually runs industry. This may not be 
the case with a relatively small minority 
who wish to run their own show and are 
willing to assume the risk and responsi- 
bility involved in doing it. For this small 
minority it is not a question of establish- 
ing worker control throughout industry 
but a question of assuring sufficient op- 
portunities for self-employment and self- 
direction in small enterprises. It is, in 
other words, a question of the adoption 
and enforcement of policies designed to 
curb monopoly power and to maintain a 
wide field for small-scale competitive en- 
terprise.® 

We turn, finally, to a brief examina- 
tion of the assumption which underlies 
Marx’s thesis that ‘“‘control by workers of 
the product of labor’’ is a necessary con- 
dition of freedom. According to this as- 
sumption, man transcends the limita- 
tions of nature by means of a continu- 
ous process of self-alienation and self- 
estrangement. Since, in this process, 
man’s personality becomes incorporated 
in external objects, the control or owner- 
ship of these objects by someone other 


68 See Henry Simons, Economic Policy for a Free 
Society (Chicago, 1948), esp. chaps. i and ii. 
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than the ‘‘real producers” (the capitalist- 
owner by hypothesis being a nonpro- 
ducer) takes away from man the power of 
self-direction and hence his freedom. 
This assumption is, of course, based on 
Marx’s preconceptions concerning the 
nature of man. For Marx, man is pri- 
marily a “worker’’ who transforms the 
outside world and likewise himself by 
“practical activity.” But if this “practi- 
cal activity”’ is identical with “labor,” as 
Marx contends, then the term ‘‘labor”’ 
must be construed as including not only 
work in the narrow sense but the sum 
total of man’s activities—the intellec- 
tual, the speculative, the experimental, 
and the sportive. If man’s ‘‘practical ac- 
tivity’’ is construed in this manner, it 
would be impossible to isolate anything 
which could be intelligently defined as 
the “product of labor’’ in Marx’s mean- 
ing; nor could any logical reason be 
found for basing human freedom on the 
workers’ ‘‘Herrschaft’”’ over the results 
of labor. It is precisely in this broad 
sense that one must construe the term 
“practical activity’; otherwise, it is im- 
possible for one to conceive of man in the 
image in which Marx so frequently pic- 
tured him, that is, as a free and self-con- 
scious (freiwillig) being. But if the term is 
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thus construed, we are back again with 
Hegel and his postulate of the primacy of 
thought in the process of human develop- 
ment and man’s self-realization; and the 
issues of freedom would then revolve 
around man’s activities as a thinking be- 
ing or, in Knight’s alternative formula- 
tion, as a problem-solving being.’ The 
problem of freedom would not then be 
the spurious one of securing to workers 
control over the “product of labor.” It 
would be recognized, as it properly 
should be, as anessentially moral problem, 
involving the question of maintaining the 
necessary conditions whereby the indi- 
vidual can pursue his interests and ex- 
press his choices with a minimum 
amount of restraint by other individuals 
or by society. If the principle of the free- 
dom of the individual to express his 
views and to pursue his interests is not 
imbedded in the civil constitution of so- 
ciety and safeguarded by law, the con- 
trol of political and industrial organiza- 
tion, wherever formally located, would 
in any case lead to some form of authori- 
tarianism. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


6 Frank H. Knight, Freedom and Reform (New 
York, 1947), chap. i. 








THE FUNCTIONAL PREREQUISITES OF A SOCIETY 


_D. F. ABERLE, A. K. COHEN, A. K. DAVIS, M. J. LEVY, JR., F. X. SUTTON 


COMPARATIVE social science re- 
quires a generalized system of 
concepts which will enable the 

scientific observer to compare and con- 
trast large bodies of concretely different 
social phenomena in consistent terms. A 
promising step in furthering the devel- 
opment’ of systematic social analysis is a 
tentative formulation of the functional 
prerequisites of a society. Functional 
prerequisites refer broadly to the things 
that must get done in any society if it is 
to continue as a going concern, i.e., the 
generalized conditions necessary for the 
maintenance of the system concerned. 
The specific structural arrangements for 
meeting the functional prerequisites dif- 
fer, of course, from one society to an- 
other and, in the course of time, change 
in any given society.” 

This paper offers (1) a definition of a 
society on the most general level; (2) a 
statement of four generalized conditions, 

* Already well under way. Cf. Talcott Parsons, 
“The Position of Sociological Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, XIII (1948), 156-64, and the 
references cited therein, esp. the “Discussion” by 
Robert K. Merton, ibid., pp. 164-68. 

2 Thus all societies must allocate goods and serv- 
ices somehow. A particular society may change from 
one method, say business enterprise, to another, say 
a centrally planned economy, without the destruc- 
tion of the society as a society but merely with a 
change in its concrete structures. 

We seek to avoid the limitation inherent in de- 
fining the function of a social] element solely in 
terms of its contribution to the survival or main- 
tenance of the particular system of which it is a com- 
ponent. Structural analysis, which has recently un- 
dergone notable development, is prone to focus 
attention on static equilibriums. We consider what 
must be done in any society and hope our effort may 
be of use in considering the alterations that take 
place in how things are done in a society while that 
society persists. 
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the complete realization of any one of 
which would terminate the existence of a 
society as defined; (3) a list of the func- 
tional prerequisites of a society. It seeks 
to justify the inclusion of each prereq- 
uisite by the demonstration that in its 
hypothetical absence the society could 
not survive, since at least one of the four 
conditions terminating a society would 
occur. There is no reason to believe that 
the list of functional prerequisites offered 
here is definitive. It is subject to revision 
with the growth of general theory and 
with experience in its application to con- 
crete situations. 

Any formulation of functional prereg- 
uisites depends for its categories on the 
theory of action employed. Our theory 
of action uses the concept of an actor 
whose orientation to his situation is 


‘ threefold: cognitive, affective, and goal- 


directed. The actor is an abstraction 
from the total human being. Many of 
the qualities of the human being consti- 
tute part of the situation, the set of 
means and conditions, within which the 
actor operates.’ 

Though the definition of the functional 
prerequisites of a society logically pre- 
cedes the development of a scheme of 
structural prerequisites—which tell how 
the functional prerequisites may be met 
—in actuality the theoretic development 
of the two approaches is indivisible. 

3 Neither the nature of the dependence of our 
formulation on this theory of action nor the theory 
of action itself can be further elaborated here. The 
theory of action is outlined briefly in Talcott Par- 
sons, Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1949), pp. 32-33. 
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I. A DEFINITION OF A SOCIETY 


The unit we have selected for analysis 
js a society, such as a nation, tribe, or 
band, and not any social system in gen- 
eral. The statement of the functional 
prerequisites of amy social syslem—a 
monastery, a church, or a town, for ex- 
ample—would be on too general a level 
for the present discussion, though it may 


be an important task. Furthermore, once , 


the functional prerequisites of a society 
are outlined, it becomes easier to state 
those of other types of social systems, 
often by dropping certain prerequisites 
from the list, since most of these other 
types of systems are parts of a society 
(or result from the interrelations of two 
or more societies) and depend for their 
perpetuation on the existence of a soci- 
ety. 

A society is a group of human beings 


isharing a self-sufficient system of action’ 


lwhich is capable of existing longer than the 
life-span of an individual, the group being 
(recruited at least in part by the sexual re- 
| production of the members. 
[ The identity and continuity of a soci- 
‘ety inhere in the persistence of the sys- 
‘tem of action in which the actors partici- 
pate rather than in the particular set of 
‘actors themselves. There may be a com- 
plete turnover of individuals, but the so- 
ciety may survive. The individuals may 
survive, but the society may disinte- 
_ grate. A system may persist in a situation 
| while its component relationships change. 
Its persistence inheres in the fact that it 
\maintains its separatign from the situa- 
ition, i.e., it inheres in the integrity of the 
organism, not in its fixity or unalterable 
‘character. 
| A system of action always exists in a 
‘situation. In the case of a society this 
situation includes the nonhuman envi- 
ronment and, in almost every case, it in- 
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cludes other societies. The viability of a 
social system and its recognition as a 
society within the terms of this definition 
depend upon the particular set of condj- 
tions in which it functions. Study of the 
system itself cannot alone determine 
whether the system meets the criteria of 
the definition. What is crucial is that a . 
social system contain successful arrange- 
ments for meeting the chronic and recur- 
rent features of its milieu.‘ 

“Longer than the life-span of an indi- 
vidual’’ reminds us that a society must 
be able to replace its members with 
effectively socialized individuals from the 
maturing generation. The requirement of 
sexual reproduction excludes from con- 
sideration such groups (monasteries, 
cliques) as depend solely on types of re- 
cruitment other than sexual. But a soci- 
ety may be recruited in_part by non- 
sexual means, e.g., by immigration and 
conquest. 

The heart of the definition is “self- 
sufficient system of action.’’> Its full 
meaning will be developed in the exposi- 
tion of the functional prerequisites and in 
the next paragraphs. 

A number of questions are bound to 
arise in the reader’s mind as to the appli- 
cation of the definition to particular so- 
cial systems and as to the basis on which 

4 This point receives further treatment below. A 
social system need not be copperplated to meet the 
definition of a society. Natural catastrophe may 
terminate a concrete society. Such an event does not 
represent a failure to meet the functional prereq- 
uisites but is rather to be considered the result of a 
change in the nonhuman environment beyond the 
limits assumed here as the setting of a society. Many 
concrete societies have been assimilated by the ex- 
pansions of groups with which these societies had 
had little or no previous contact. This, too, repre- 
sents an alteration in the situation of the society be- 


yond the limits within which it had been meeting its 
functional prerequisites. 


. 
s “System” and “structure” will be used inter- 
changeably throughout the remainder of this treat- 


ment. 
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the decision is to be made as to whether 
such systems fall within the definition of 
a society. We emphasize that the defini- 
ition is an ideal type. A concrete aggregate 
las a society in so far as it approaches the 
igeneralized model. The following ex- 
amples, though not definitive, suggest 
the way in which the definition may be 
applied. 

A society is not a-culture. Culture is 
socially transmitted behavior conceived 
as an abstraction from concrete social 
groups. Two or more societies may have 
the same culture or similar cultures. 
Though the Greek city-states shared sim- 
ilar culture patterns, each possessed a 
self-sufficient structure of action and is 
hence to be considered a separate soci- 
ety. One society may be composed of 
‘groups with some marked differences in 
culture. The union of agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and pastoral groups in a single 
structure of action is an example. We 
discuss below the limits as to the amount 
of diversity possible and the conditions 
under which such diversity may occur 


without the disintegration of the society. . 


To some degree two different societies 
may possess overlapping personnel and 
even structural elements without losing 
their identity as distinct societies. The 
fact that Englishmen live in the United 
States as diplomats and traders and func- 
tion, in effect, as actors in both systems, 
does not destroy the identity or the self- 
sufficiency of the United States or of 
Great Britain as action-systems. 

To be considered a society, a group 
need not be self-sufficient with respect to 
gesources. It is the structure of action 
that must be self-sufficient. Thus, the 
United States is a society. While imports 
and exports are necessary to its main- 
tenance, arrangements for foreign trade 
are part of its self-sufficient structure of 
action. It is this, and not the group of in- 
dividuals, that is self-sufficient. Hence 
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Chinese-American trade does not make 
China and America parts of a larger soci- 
ety. Trade relationships are limited and 
relatively unstable. Their existence does 
not involve the two aggregates in the 
same self-sufficient structure of action. 
‘For parallel reasons the British Empire 
and the United Nations are not societies 
but associations. 

A series of difficult decisions about the 
relationships of various social systems 
can be resolved by the introduction of a 
point of crucial differentiation. When a 
‘social aggregate is not capable of provid- 
ing a structure, structures, or parts of 
structures which can meet the functional 
prerequisites in question, it is not to be 
considered _a society. Thus, occupied Ja- 
pan does not constitute part of American 
society, since in the absence of American 
forces Japan would seem to be able to 
continue control and the legitimized use 
of force. A group of American Indians 
governed by the United States for a suffi- 
cient length of time may lack the crucial 
structures necessary for continued exist- 
ence as an independent entity and there- 
fore be considered part of American so- 
ciety, in spite of an important cultural 
variation. An American town does not 
constitute a society because of its thor- 
ough participation in American political, 
economic, value, and other structures. 
The early Mormon settlement in Utah, 
however, did constitute a society.® 

6 There: is no intention of making the political 
variable the sole criterion for the decision as to what 
constitutes a society. The nature of economic ties, 
the degree to which value-systems are shared, and 
the like are also crucial in making the differentiation 
between two systems of action. 

Thus the decision as to the distinctness of two or 
more aggregates as societies rests on the analysis of 
all aspects of the systems of action, and not merely of 
a single variable, in their consequences for the self- 
sufficient character of the systems of action. Border- 
line cases undoubtedly exist, but the treatment 


made here is sufficiently refined for the purposes at 
hand. 
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Under what circumstances do consid- 
erations of social change lead us to speak 
of a “new” society? Whenever social 
change results in a change of social struc- 
ture on the most general level under con- 
sideration, we shall speak of a “new 
society” having been brought about. 
Such transitions may be gradual (evolu- 
tionary) or sudden and chaotic (revolu- 
tionary). The determination of the exact 
point of change may be extremely com- 
plex but is in theory possible. This cri- 
terion for a ‘“‘new society” will not or- 
dinarily enter the study of comparative 
institutions unless the developmental 
picture of some particular society (or 
societies) is under consideration. 

We assume that social change charac- 
erizes all societies. Change may be grad- 

al and peaceful or characterized by se- 

yere conflicts. In either case there may 
be profound structural changes. Societies 
may split or merge peacefully or violent- 
ly. In all these instances a society of 
some sort exists. Whether it is considered 
the same society or a new one depends on 
the relation between the level of the 
structural change and the level of anal- 
ysis. The changes in question may be 
analyzed in terms of this frame of refer- 
ence. We may examine the way in which 
a society meets its functional prerequi- 
sites, the points of tension (those func- 
tional prerequisites least effectively met), 
and the responses to those strains. We do 
not assume the perfect integration of any 
society. 

We have omitted from our definition 
any statements regarding territoriality. 
Action, it has been pointed out, always 
takes place in a situation, one feature of 
which is a spatial dimension. The exist- 
ence of two societies intermingled during 
a civil war, or any such example, does 
not negate considerations of spatiality, 
which are always an essential back- 
ground feature of any society. 
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II, FOUR CONDITIONS TERMINATING THE 
EXISTENCE OF A SOCIETY 


The realization of any of the following 
conditions terminates the existence of a 
society—the existence of the structure of 
action, though pot necessarily of the 
members. 

A. The biological extinction or disper- 
sion of the members.—To arrive at this | 
condition, a society need not lose all its 
members but need only suffer such losses | 
as to make ingperative its structure of! 
action. Analyses of such conditions may 
be made at this level in terms of fertility, 
morbidity, and migration rates, without 
reference to the highly complex factors 
underlying them.’ 

B. Apathy of the members.—Apathy 
means the cessation of individual moti- 
vation. This condition affects some indi- 
viduals to some extent in all societies and 
large numbers in a few societies. That 
migrant Polynesian laborers have died of 
nostalgia is well known. It is claimed that 
whole societies in Melanesia have with- 
ered away from ennui. In these cases, 
physical extinction is merely an extreme 
consequence of the cessation of moti- 
vation. 

C. The war of all against all.—This 
condition appears if the members of an 
aggregate pursue their ends by means 
selected only on the basis of instrumental 
efficiency. Though the choice of means on 
this basis may result at times in co-opera- 
tive combinations, these combinations 
are by definition subject to immediate 
dissolution if, for example, exploitation 
or annihilation becomes more advanta- 
geous for any one member. Hence a state 
of indeterminate flux, rather than a sys- 
tem of action, exists. The use of forée is 
efficient only for limited purposes. Force 


y 


7In this regard certain catastrophic occurrences 
deriving from marked alterations in the situation 
are excluded from consideration in accordance with 
the line of reasoning previously outlined. 
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is a sanction, but never the essence, of a 
society. A society based solely on force is 
ja contradiction in terms that raises the 
\classical question, Quis custodiet ipsos 
icustodes? 
D. The absorption of the society into an- 
other society.—This entails the partial loss 
of identity and self-sufficiency of the 
total action-system but not necessarily 
the extinction of the members.° 
The more fully these four conditions 
are realized, the more indeterminate is 
the structure of action, a condition also 
induced when the rate of social change is 
very rapidé Hence we may hypothesize 

hat fluctuations in the vital indices, in 
japathy, and in coercion are to some ex- 
itent functions of the rate of social 
change.)In fact, revolutions (extreme so- 
cial change) are characterized by in- 
creases in mortality, morbidity, apathy, 
force, and fraud. The faster the change, 
the greater the stress, two manifestations 
of which are force and/or apathy. View- 
ing (coercion as a response to stress 
should help us to put the discussion of 
the role of force in social systems on a 
nonideological basis. 


Ill. THE FUNCTIONAL PREREQUISITES 
OF A SOCIETY 


The performance of a given function is 
prerequisite to a society if in its absence 
one or more of the four conditions dis- 
solving a society results. This can be 
demonstrated clearly in some cases. Less 
clearly, but still convincingly, the non- 


8 It is worth re-emphasizing that a given society 
may at one time contain arrangements for main- 
taining its distinctness from other societies that form 
part of its situation, but that an alteration of that 
situation (the arrival of a numerically and: techni- 
cally superior group bent on conquest) may render 
these arrangements ineffective. We would not, 
therefore, say that the society thus absorbed had 
never been a society, but that in a mew situation it 
showed a relative inadequacy of one of its functional 
prerequisites that resulted in its absorption. 
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fulfilment of certain other functions can 
be shown at least to foster one or more of 
the conditions negating a society. No 
specific action-pattern is prerequisite to 
the existence of our ideal-typical society, 
We are concerned with what must get 
vdone in a society, not with how it is done. 

A. Provision for adequate relationship 
to the environment and for sexual recruit- 
ment.—This includes modes of adapting 
to, manipulating, and altering the envi- 
ronment in such a way as (a) to maintain 
a sufficient number and kind of members 
of the society at an adequate level of 
functioning; (6) to deal with the exist- 
ence of other societies in a manner which 
permits the persistence of the system of 
action; and (c) to pattern heterosexual 
relationships to insure opportunities and 
motivation for a sufficient rate of repro- 
duction. In the absence of these provi- 
sions, the group will suffer biological ex- 
tinction through the death of the mem- 
bers or failure to reproduce or it will 
suffer absorption into another social 
system. 

A society, however, need not provide 
equally for the physiological needs of all 
its members. Infanticide, geronticide, 
limitation of marriage, and birth control 
may be necessary to maintain certain 
societies. Which members, and in what 
proportions, are most important for the 
functioning of a society depends on its 
social organization. Every society needs 
enough adult members to insure repro- 
duction and to man the essential status- 
positions. 

; A-society must adapt to, manipulate, 
land alter its situation. Among the fea- 
tures thus dealt with may be chronically 
threatening aspects of the situation. In a 
dry region a society may employ tech- 
niques of food storage, irrigation, or 
nomadic migration. If neighboring so- 
cieties are hostile, an army may be essen- 
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tial and the society thus dependent on 
the deliberate hazarding of some of its 
members’ lives. The existence of Murngin 
society depends partly on the destruction 
of a portion of its adult males by chronic 
warfare. Resistance is only one possible 
response to hostile neighbors. Certain 
“men-o-bush” tribes of New Guinea 
make but little resistance to raids, These 
raids, however, do not threaten to ex- 
tinguish the society. Only if they do can 
such a passive adaptation be said to be 
inadequate to meet the functional pre- 
requisite. 

The inclusion of such apparently dis- 

parate features as maintenance of the 
organism, defense, and provision for sex- 
ual reproduction under one heading is by 
no means arbitrary. From the point of 
view of a social system, the nonhuman 
environment, the biological nature of 
man, and the existence of other societies 
are all part of the situation of action. To 
none of these aspects of the situation is 
passive adaptation the only mode of ade- 
quate relationship. Thus the biological 
basis of society itself is molded. Individ- 
uals have constitutional differences, but 
the latter are variously evaluated and 
dealt with by societies. The biological 
\birth-growth-death cycle is a dynamic 
process in its own right, yet societies 
both adapt to it and modify it in a num- 
\ber of ways. In noting the necessity for a 
society to meet certain biological prereq- 
uisites, we remark also upon the great 
plasticity of individuals. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that, concretely, 
societies alter their modes of relationship 
to their situations; that technological 
changes occur, sometimes through loss, 
more often by invention and diffusion. 

B. Role differentiation and role assign- 
'ment.—This signifies the systematic and 
istable division of activities. We will treat 
under other headings role-learning and 
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the sanctions perpetuating the role struc- 
ture. 

In any society there are activities} 
which must be regularly performed if the| 
society is to persist. If they are to be} 
done dependably, these extensive and 
varied activities must be broken down!) 
and assigned to capable’ individuals 
trained and motivated to carry them out. 
Otherwise everyone would be doing 
everything or nothing—a state of inde- 
terminacy which is the antithesis of a 
society and which precludes getting es- 
sential activities carried out. The univer- 
sal problems of scarcity and order are 
insoluble without legitimized allocation 
of property rights and authority, and 
these, in turn, are unattainable without, 
reasonably integrated role-differentia+ 
tion. While a given individual is often 
the locus of several roles, he can never 
combine all the roles of his society in 
himself. Age and sex differences impose a 
degree of role-differentiation everywhere; 
in some societies class and occupation 
are additional bases of differentiation. 
Arguments for specialization based on 
differential ability, while of great force in 
complex societies, have no clear bearing 
on societies so simple that any technique 
can be learned by any individual who is 
not feeble-minded. Whatever the society, 
activities necessary to its survival must 
be worked out in predictable, determi- 
nate ways, or else apathy or the war of 
each against all must prevail. Without 
reliable provision for child-rearing activi- 
ties and without their assignment to spe- 
cific persons or groups, the society invites 
extinction, since children at birth are 
helpless. The absence of role-differentia- 
tion and of role-assignment thus makes 
for three of the conditions negating a 
society. A system of role-differentiation; 
alone is useless without a system of selec-' 
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tion for assigning individuals to those stratified. Symbolic activities or ritual 
roles. must be carefully organized to effect suc- 
Mention should be made of one partic- cessfully their latent functions of allaying 
ular type of role-differentiation that isa janxiety and re-creating allegorically the 
requirement for any society, namely, {basic meanings and affirmations of the 
Se See abana is that par- ‘society. In group enterprises some roles 
)ticular type of role-differentiation which tend to rank others, though the individ- 
\discriminates between higher and lower uals filling the roles may rotate freely, 
/standings in terms of one or more criteria. as in the case of the citizens of the Greek 
Given the universality of scarcity, some city-state. Regardless of the type of 
system of differential allocation of the Sstratification and authority-system, a 
scarce values of a society is essential. normative scale of priorities for allocat- 
These values may consist of such desid- | ing scarce values (precedence, property 
erata as wealth, power, magic, women rights, power, etc.) is always a vital por- 
and ceremonial precedence. That con- |tion of the differentiation of roles in any 
flict over scarce values may destroy a_ society. Ne 
society will be shown in another connec- . = ommunication.—Evjdénce from 
tion below. Our present point is that the deaf-mutes, “wolf children,” and bilin- 
rank order must be legitimized and ac- guals shows that speech, the basic form 
‘cepted by most of the members—at least of communication, is learned and that 
iby the important ones—of a society if nly rudimentary communication is pos- 
\stability is to be attained. Allocation of _ in the absence of shared, learned 
ranks may be on the basis of ascribed or linguistic symbols. Without learned sym- 
achieved qualities or both. bolic communication only a few highly 
‘~... Role-differentiation implies organiza- general emotional states—e.g., anger, 
tion. Precedence in specialized activities sexual passion—in one individual can 
must be correlated to some extent with evoke an appropriate response in an- 
~ rank ofder. Coercive sanctions and ini- other; only a few skills may be conveyed 
\tiative must be vested in specified status- by imitation. 
\positions. Some individuals will thus re- No society, however simple, can exist 
‘ceive more than others. These privileges ) without shared, learned symbolic modes 
are usually made acceptable to the rank | of communication, because without them 
and file by joining to the greater rights/ it cannot maintain the common-value 
of the elite a larger share of responsibili-/ structure or the protective sanctions 
ties. The Brahmins stand closer to other- which hold back the war of each against 
worldly nonexistence than do the mem- ‘all. Communication is indispensable if 
bers of any other Hindu caste, but they , socialization and role-differentiation are 
also have to observe the most elaborateég_to function effectively. That each func- 
ritual obligations. The Trobriand chief Ftional prerequisite thus depends in part 
enjoys a multiple share of wealth and on other functional prerequisities does 
wives; he must also finance community sot vitiate our argument so longg as the 
enterprises and exhibit at all times more functional prerequisites are logically sep- 
generosity than anyone else. arable. But they need not be empirically 
; Even the simplest societies have distinct activities, since any action-sys- 
~— ‘hierarchical sex and age grading. Modern tem may contribute to several functional 
societies are much more elaborately ganas: 
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ual In a simple society, where relation- 
a > ships are exclusively face-to-face, shared 
ng speech forms suffice. In complex socie- 
he ties, other than oral communication is 
he necessary for the system as a whole, 
les though not for subsystems. Thus, in 
d- China, writing facilitates the survival of 
y, ! the society despite local dialect differ- 
ek ences too great to permit oral communi- 
of cation without bilingual intermediaries. 
4 Clearly, no modern society could survive 
t- without writing. Thus, communication 
y requires language, a medium of commu- 
“i nication, and channels. 
y D. Shared cognitive orientations.—In 
any society the members must share a 
- body of cognitive orientations which (a) 
a make possible adaptation to and manip- 
: ulation of the situation; (b) make stable, 
' f meaningful, and predictable the social 
A situations in which they are engaged; and 
d (c) account for those significant aspects 
4 of the situation over which they do not 
F have adequate prediction and control in 
’ such a way as to sustain and not to de- 
1 





_ stroy motivation. 

If the first criterion were not met, 
biological existence would be impossible. 
If the second were not, interpersonal and 
intergroup relations could not exist. Pri- 
vate definitions of social situations or the 
absence of such definitions could lead 
only to mutually incompatible actions 
| and the war of each against all. In no 


— 


a 


See 


society are all conditions predictable and 
controllable; so the frustration of expec- 
tations is a chronic feature of social life. 

| Without a reasonably determinate ex- 
) planation of such areas of existence, the 
individual would exist in an unstructured 
world and could not avoid psychological 
disorganization. In the absence of shared 
orientations, serious clashes would ensue. 
Cognitive orientations must be shared, 
but only in so far as the actors are in- 
volved in the same situation of action. A 
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housewife may not distinguish a colonel 
from a corporal; a soldier may not appre- 
ciate that he is using his hostess’ “‘wed- 
ding silver.”” They must agree, however, 
that a foot is “so long” and that that 
gentleman is a “policeman.” But though 
a farmer may pray for rain and an avia- 
tor rub a rabbit’s foot for good weather 
with no resultant difficulties between 
them, both must define the American 
political system in a roughly similar 
fashion if they are to vote. 

E. A shared, articulated set of goals.— - 
To phrase this prerequisite in terms of 
-ultimate ends of action produces a vague 
and not very useful formulation like 
Thomas’ four wishes. It is equally diffi- 
jcult to operate in terms of motivations, 
since these are exceedingly diverse and 
are intricately articulated with the social 
structure. Our statement in terms of 
goals seeks a middle ground and is 
couched in the terms most suitable for 
considering a system of action. 

Because there is role-differentiation in}- 
every society, we must consider a_set of | 
goals rather than a common goal. The 
facts of scarcity and of differential in- 
dividual endowment, features of all soci- 
eties, also make it necessary to speak of a 
set of goals. It is the range of goals, how- 
ever narrow, that provides alternatives 
for individuals and thus reduces one seri- 
ous source of conflict in societies. (The 
possibility of universally sought goals in 
a society is not ruled out.) 

The goals must be sufficiently articu- 
lated to insure the performance of so- 
cially necessary activities. They must not 
include too much action which threatens 
the existence of a society. A cult of 
sexual abstinence, if universalizét;-would 
terminate the society. The goals must 
be shared to some degree, though this will 
vary with the differentiation of the soci- 
ety. Finally, the goals of one individual 











must be meaningful to another in so far 
as they share a common structure of 
action. . 

There will be both empirical and non- 
empirical goals. Some goals may be mu- 
tually incompatible without being de- 
structive to the society. Without an artic- 
ulated set of goals the society would in- 
vite extinction, apathy, or the war of all 
against all. 

F, The normative regulation of means.— 
This functional prerequisite is the pre- 


{scription of means for attaining the so- ” 


)cially formulated goals of a society and 
'its subsystems. It complements but does 
not overlap the functional prerequisite of 
“effective control of disruptive behav- 
ior.”’ The “normative regulation of 
means” defines positively the means 
(mostly noncoercive) to the society’s 
goals. 

That these means must be stated 

“ clearly for the sake of order and the 
effective functioning of the society fol- 
lows from (a) the nature of other func- 
tional prerequisites and (6) the anomie 
that must result from the lack of recog- 
nized legitimized means. First, role-dif- 
‘ferentiation specifies who is to act, while 
the common articulated set of goals de- 
\fines what is to be done. The normative 
regulation of means tells how those 
| goals may be won. Second, the absence of 
| normative regulation of means invites 
| apathy or the war of each against all. 
Without socially prescribed means, a 
goal must be either devalued or forcibly 
seized. As the loss of a bolt may cause a 
great machine to beat itself to pieces, so 
the absence of normatively regulated 
means operates cumulatively to de- 
stroy the social structure. 

Especially in ritual and initiatory ac- 
tivities must procedures be normatively 
specified. The content of prescriptions 
may vary greatly among societies; what 
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is indispensable is simply that socially 
accepted directives for ceremonial and 
symbolic action exist. This point em- 
phasizes the necessity for the category of 
normative regulation of means, in addj- 
tion to the effective control of disruptive 
behavior. Moreover, there are often al- 
ternative, noncoercive ways of realizing 
goals, and they must be differentially 
evaluated for the sake of order, or else 

Some must be ruled out. 

y,,, G. The regulation of affective expression. 
—JIn any society the affective states of 
the members must be mutually com- 
municable and comprehensible. Further- 
more, not every affect can be expressed 
in every situation. Some must be sup- 


pressed or repressed. Lastly, there are - 


affects which must be produced in the 
members if the social structure is to sur- 
vive. All these aspects are included in the 
regulation of affective expression. 

In the absence of the first of these con- 
ditions, stability of expectations between 
individuals is destroyed, and apathetic 
or destructive reactions will occur. This 
is true alike of states of anger and of 
affection, of love, lust and the like.’ 
Without comprehensibility and com- 
municability, mutually inappropriate re- 
sponses in affectively charged situations 
can only result in the destruction of the 
relationship. In a love affair, if one mem- 
ber’s expression of affection has the in- 
tended meaning of a flirtation, while to 
the other it signifies willingness to con- 
summate the affair, the relationship is 
headed for a crisis. The same state of 
affairs with respect to the expression of 
affect in an entire society is clearly in- 
compatible with the continuation of that 
society. This is not a matter of a lack of 


9 It may be that gross affective states are mutu- 
ally communicable in the absence of regulation, but 
such communication is not sufficient to obviate all 
the problems dealt with here. 
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a shared cognitive frame of reference; 
rather, the conflicts are potentially ex- 
plosive because of the emotional involve- 
ment. The cues that make affective ex- 
pression comprehensible range from ob- 
vious and subtle linguistic behavior to 
posture, facial expression, gesture, and 
tone of voice. Many of these cues are 
not consciously recognized by the actors 
themselves. 

In the face of regulated competitive, 
co-operative, and authority relation- 
ships, some of which are entailed in any 
conceivable system of role-allocation, 
taken together with disturbances of ex- 
pectation and scarcity situations, ng so 
ciety can survive if it permits complete 
latitude of affective expression in all 
situations. The ungoverned expression of 
just and rage leads to the disruption of 
relationships and ultimately to the war 
of all against all. 

Finally, a society must not only struc- 
ture the way in which affects are ex- 
pressed and restrict certain forms of 
emotional expression; it must actively 
foster some affects. Unless we adopt the 
view that all relationships in all societies 
can be rational and contractual-in char- 
acter, we must take the position that 
some relationships depend on regulated 
affects for their perpetuation.’ In the 
absence of the production of appropriate 
affects, the family, for example, would 
not survive. The question of what 
affects must regularly be produced in 
any society is closely related to the way 
other functional prerequisites are ful- 
filled. In American society the urban 
middle-class conjugal family depends 
heavily on the establishment of strong 
affective ties between spouses. The 

1° This argument is an example of the dependence 
of our system of functional prerequisites on a theory 
of action. A theory which includes an affective as- 


pect in the actor’s orientation can and must include 
this functional prerequisite. 
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American family system in meeting the 
demands of a highly mobile society is de- 

prived of certain bases of stability which 

other family systems possess, and the 

mutual affection of spouses becomes of / 
correspondingly greater importance. 

H. Socialization.—A problem is posed 
for any society by the fact that its struc- 
ture-of.action must be learned by new 
members. To each individual must be 
transmitted so much of the ove ee cone 
dealing with the total situatiot—the e 
modes of communication, the shared 
cognitive frame of reference, goal-sys- 
tem, attitudes involved in the regulation 
of means, modes of expression, and the 
like—as will render him capable of ade- 
quate performance in his several roles 
throughout life, both as respects skills 
and as respects attitudes. Socialization 
thus is a different concept from the main- 
tenance of the child in a state of biolog- 
ical well-being. 

Furthermore, socialization includes 
both the development of new adult mem- 
bers from infants and the induction of an 
individual of any age into any role of the 
society or its subsystems where new 
learning is required. 

A society cannot persist unless it per- ) 
petuates a self-sufficient system of action | 
—whether in changed or traditional form 
—through the socialization of new mem- 
bers, drawn, in part, from the maturing 
generation. Whatever the defects of any 
particular mode of socialization, a uni- 
versal failure of socialization means the 
extinction of the society; through a com- 
bination of all four of the terminating 
conditions mentioned previously. 


| a 


™ The complexities of personality development 
arising from the interaction of individuals of varying 
constitutional endowment with the modes of child 
care and socialization and various other aspects of 
the social situation, as well as with more random 
situations, cannot be dealt with in any way here. It 
is sufficient to say that no socialization system is 
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One individual cannot become equally tend to be sought by a large number of 


familiar with all aspects of his society; 
indeed, he may remain completely ig- 
norant of some. But he must acquire a 
pense knowledge of the behavior and 
attitudes relevant to his various roles 
and identify to some degree with such 
| values as are shared by the whole society 
\or segments thereof wherever his behav- 
jor articulates with that of other mem- 
bers of the society. A Brahmin and an 
Untouchable learn some skills and atti- 
tudes unknown to each other. Both, how- 
ever, must learn that the Hindu world is 
made up of castes and that this is the 
way things should be. 

I. The effective control of disruptive forms 
of behavior.—Prominent among disrup- 
tive modes of behavior are force and 
fraud. The extent to which such behav- 
ior will occur is dependent on the way 
that various other functional prerequi- 
sites are met: role-allocation, goal-sys- 
tem, regulation of means and of expres- 
sion, and socialization being the more 
obvious cases in point. All these func- 
tional prerequisites, it is clear from the 
preceding argument, tend to prevent the 
occurrence of disruptive behavior, In ad- 
dition to, and separate from» these, is the 
effective control of such behavior when 
it occurs. To understand why this func- 
tional prerequisite is necessary, we must 


the opposite sex. Wealth, however de. 
fined, is basically scarce for the mass of 
individuals everywhere. Force and fraud 
jare often the most efficient methods of 
,acquiring scarce values. Indeed, only 
[tire values can be objects of rationally 
directed coercive effort. To argue that 
society without coercion and deceit can 
Leulet. one must first demonstrate the 
absence of scarcity. Frustration of ex- 
pectations is inevitable for many individ- 
uals in any society so long as there are 
such universal realities as unexpected 
consequences of purposive behavior, 
scarcity, and uncertainty. 
Imperfect socialization results, among 
\other things, in evasions of the norma- 
Itively prescribed paths of action. To- 
gether with frustrations of expectations, 
it results in explosive outbursts of anger 
and violence.” Thus, both rationally di- 
rected exercise of force and fraud and 
less rational outbursts of emotion con- 
tinually press to disrupt stable social re- 
lationships. If resort to these disruptive 
behaviors is restricted only by oppor- 
tunity, the war of all against all will ul- 
timately result. (Some disruptive action 
may also tend in the direction of an 
apathetic breakdown. This does not alter 
the nature of the argument.) 
| The system of goals tells what must be 


ask: Why would not a perfectly inte) fone; the normative regulation of means 


grated society exist in its absence? 

, The answer lies in three conditions in- 
herent in any society: scarcity of means, 
frustrations of expectations, and imper- 
fections of socialization. That many of 
the desiderata of life are ultimately 
scarce needs no emphasis. Since sexual 
objects are differentially evaluated by a 
society, those few at the top of the scale 


ideally efficient, i.e., in no society are all individuals 
equally well socialized nor is any one individual per- 
fectly socialized. 


iprescribes how. It also includes pre- and 
proscriptions regarding the use of force 
and fraud. In addition, however, the 
society must have techniques for han- 
dling those who, for reasons outlined, 
use these disruptive means or are sub- 
ject to these outbreaks. The form of con- 
trol and the degree of efficiency may 
vary greatly. What type of action is 

% Other disruptive modes of behavior, including 


apathy, also may occur. But a refined analysis of the 
problem of deviancy is beyond the scope cf this 


paper. 
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directly destructive of a society depends 
on the nature of the society: patricide in 
a society founded on patriarchal clans, 
violation of property rights in a property- 
emphasizing society, and so on. Con- 
versely, some societies can tolerate forms 
of these behaviors that others cannot. 
Chuckchee social structure, for example, 
withstands a high homicide rate. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This treatment makes no claim to be 
final. Our list of functional prerequisites 
can be elaborated and altered by the 
reader by making explicit the elements 
we have left implicit. At present, a state- 
ment of the functional prerequisites of a 
society is primarily useful as a contribu- 
tion to general social theory rather than 
as a tool for analyzing individual soci- 
eties. It should be especially useful for 


. 
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constructing a general system of struc- 
tural prerequisites that will tell us how 
the functional prerequisites may be met, 
and this in turn may lead to a more 
comprehensive and precise comparative 
sociology. 

Even at the present stage, however, 
the authors have found this approach 
useful as a point of reference for analyses 
of societies and their subsystems, and 
for suggesting inadequacies in the anal- 
ysis of given societies and in the empir- 
ical data available. It directs attention to 
features of social systems, relationships 
among institutional structures, and im- 
plications for social change which might 
otherwise be overlooked. 
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RIGHT AGAINST GOOD 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HE purpose of ethics as an intellec- 

tual enterprise is to make sense of 

“right” and thus give a rational 
explanation of the experience of moral 
obligation. By and large, this purpose 
can be accomplished in one and only 
one way. Right makes sense in so far as 
it can be shown to lead to “good,” to 
produce “good,” to result in “good.” 
Prove the good of right and its rational- 
ity is demonstrated. It is upon such 
demonstrations, empirical as they are 
and must be, that ethical theory, no 
matter what its cast, ultimately comes 
to lean. 

But empirical verifications of the good 
of right are none too tidy. The good that 
issues from right selcoin comes unat- 
tended by evil, if it be no more than the 
constraint, incigenous to moral behav- 
ior and woven into its texture, of acting 
against the grain—and of compelling 
others to act against the grain. Right 
conduct has its pathology. So has con- 
duct ardently directed toward good. 
Squirm as we will, right and good meet 
each other at a tangent. Now and then 
we may bend them to the same track, 
but it is never perfectly nor for long. 

That good and right are at odds is, in 
fact, the predicament which starts eth- 
ical thinking in the first place; and it is 
the experience of this predicament as a 
dialectic occasion or event which consti- 
tutes ethics as distinct discipline. Yet as 
philosophers we kick against the pricks. 
We wrestle with the incommensurability 
of right and good, loath to accept it as 
the ground of our science, even though in 
an analogous situation mathematicians 


happily build a system of logarithms 
on pi. 

At least in Western thought, and since 
the days of the Sophists and Socrates, 
logical strategy in ethics has been dic- 
tated for the most part by the desire to 
do away with the moral surd. The essence 
of this strategy can be simply stated: If 
you would demonstrate the good of right, 
establish the right of good. Define good; 
state what value or worth is in its essen- 
tial nature. Once this definition is ac- 
complished, a central implicate—some 
preposition derivable a priori—will be 
the definition of right and, by virtue of 
that fact, the dictum of the ought. 

The provenance of this strategy forms 
a curious chapter in the history of human 
thought. The claim that good asserts to 
right early caught the attention of clever 
intellects—the Sophist, Cynic, and Skep- 
tic—and led them to propose the one 
actually witty theory of the nature and 
utility of morals. Morality, so the theory 
goes, is merely one of the peculiar means 
that the human species has developed for 
getting what it wants. Animals that are 
not human have to struggle or fight for 
what they obtain when their needs are 
not met by the careless “goodness” of 
nature. It does not occur to the beast to 
persuade a fellow-animal to yield the 
fruits of its labor as a matter of “right,” 
a tribute exacted in the name of moral 
claim and obligation. Animals do not 
savor the satisfaction such tribute brings, 
nor do they know the pleasure of de- 
manding “all this and heaven too” as 
“Just” deserts. 

As all of us know, codified claims, the 
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formulas of “rights” and “obligations,” 
of “duties” and “responsibilities,” are 
not the least efficient instruments of 
manipulation, aggrandizement, and con- 
trol. Machiavelli was scarcely the first to 
perceive the convenience of “morals” as 
away to things, to power, to success. Nor 
was Thomas Hobbes the first to sense the 
social, nay, the biological, utility of at 
least a minimum of “mora!” control, 
man being what he is—shrewd, inven- 
tive, and uncomfortably gregarious. Mo- 
rality does ‘make sense” in ecological 
terms, in the natural economy of an 
animal that is all too human in the 
capacities special to it as a species. Let us 
grant the “immoralist” his joke. Moral- 
ity is indeed a clever way of obtaining 
and retaining ‘“‘good.”’ 

Yet it is exactly at this point that the 
student of ethical thought runs onto a 
paradox. The sophist ,and cynic are wit- 
tier than they suppose. For they have 
not been alone in seeing morality as a 
strategy by means of which man might 
more effectively and satisfyingly get 
what he wants. Those who have de- 
fended the autonomous nature of moral- 
ity most vigorously—the giants of affirm- 
ative ethical thought—actually come 
round to the same view when one sounds 
them to the depth. Take them at the 
point of their central faith, the rampart 
thrown up against sophist, cynic and 
skeptic, and what does one find? The 
conviction that in the notions of right 
and wrong, in the ideals of obligation and 
duty, in the very nature of morality it- 
self and of moral striving, one discovers 
what it is that man really desires. To be 
moral, they have affirmed, is to get 
what man genuinely wants. It is to be 
effective in life, to be successful at the 
task of living well, even if you have to 
define “living well” as “dying well” to 
an eternal life. By the same token, not 
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to be moral is to fail, to miss out on 
good. 

Yes, there is a twist here, a trick of 
language that reveals more of philos- 
ophy’s strategy, its way with words and 
ideas, than philosophers often care to 
own up to. What man really desires, 
genuinely wants! That is the rub! But it 
is the rub, the catch, with which, by 
verbal sleight-of-hand, the philosopher 
can work wonders. Here is the adverbial 
transformation, the saving ‘“‘pun,” upon 
which ethics, by and large, has pinned its 
hope to ‘make sense”’ of morality—and 
to make sense of it in such a way that 
morality is not reduced to a biological 
mannerisin or a tactic in the struggle for 
existence. The sophist and the cynic are 
to be caught with their own joke, hoist 
with their own petard. 

For Western thought, Socrates is 
given the credit of inventing this strat- 
egy. No man does “wrong”’ or neglects to 
do “right” through sheer perversity. For 
it is not in his nature as a rational being 
to seek “evil” or shun “good.” When man 
errs morally, it is in ignorance, through 
not perceiving wherein his genuine, his 
real good lies. Right is right because it is 
good, because it is the “best policy,” 
because it conforms to the pattern of 
“the best.” To lay hold on this truth is to 
begin to think ethically. To demonstrate 
this truth is ethics’ task. 

Along such lines, Socrates laid down 
the grand strategy of ethics in its en- 
deavor to “save” the right. He was not 
the first, however, to grasp the strategy 
in its essence. More than he perhaps 
realized, and certainly more than his 
pupil Plato was ready to acknowledge, 
Socrates owed the basic principle in- 
volved to his intellectual opponents, the 
Sophists. To make man the judge of 
right in terms of good, one must set man 
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up as the knower, the measurer, of good. 
This the Sophists did. 

It is interesting to note how they got 
at this method. They were impressed by 
the conventionality, and therefore the 
arbitrariness, of much that went by the 
name of morality—sufficiently impressed 
to equate convention and morality. They 
also took note of the advantage pos- 
sessed by those who hold power when it 
comes to deciding which convention 
shall be “moral” and which not. More- 
over, they were aware—and who is not? 
—that “right” may be far from ‘“‘good”’ 
if more than one person is taken into 
account. One person’s “right’’ is often 
another person’s “evil” and therefore 
another person’s “wrong.” An individ- 
ual can be wronged quite adequately in 
the name of “right” and to the applause 
of “moral” men. 

All these are easy observations and 
facile conclusions, such as might be 
made by any half-way intelligent and 
thoughtful Sophomore. Many a student, 
living under an “honor system”’ at col- 
lege, has asked himself: Why should I be 
honest and hurt myself, even though I 
think honesty right, when others obvi- 
ously are dishonest and just as obviously 
think it “all right’? To say the least, 
what is the point of morality when it is 
so open to manipulation? 

It is the latter question which the 
Sophists endeavored to clear up, if we 
may trust Plato’s account of them and 
yet read a little between the lines. Take 
this “right” for me that turns out to be 
a “wrong” to you. However “evil” this 
“right” of mine proves to be as far as 
you are concerned, however “wrong,” 
therefore, it seems in your eyes, for me it 
turns out to be “good,” provided that I 
am able successfully to assert it, pro- 
vided that I get away with it. It follows 
that the good of good is most admirably 





demonstrated when good is able effec. 
tively to assert itself as “right.” 

What, then, is “right’’? Well, said the 
Sophists, it is somebody’s “good” as- 
serted with authority and power. The 
morally successful man knows what he 
wants, is well aware of its good—for 
him, of course—and knows how to per- 
suade or compel others to give it to him. 
Right is empowered good. 

The vulnerable point in this analysis, 
I suppose, is distinguished by its obvious- 
ness. The Socrates whom Plato portrays 
certainly thought so and proceeded to 
take full advantage of it. Do you 
Sophists—we hear him saying—dare to 
assert that right is might? Do you there- 
by presume to justify the enormities that 
the strong commit against the weak, 
enormities which I dish up to you to rub 
your noses in? 

Such is Plato’s attack upon the Sophist 
position in Gorgias and the Republic. 
Yet he does not go on to argue, as one 
might expect, that the right which is 
might is wrong because it is might—or 
even wrong because it is inconsiderate 
of another person’s right. Rather, he 
chooses to prove that might has mis- 
taken its own good and therefore is not 
truly might. It is the tyrant himself to 
whom the tyrant does the worst harm; 
for he commits himself to a life of the 
utmost evil, a life of progressive and ul- 
timately complete deprivation of good, a 
life of increasing and finally absolute 
impotence; and this is evil even greater 
than that which he perpetrates upon his 
victims. Indeed, the unjust can do the 
just no real harm. Thinking to do him 
great evil, he brings him only great good. 

These are commonplaces of Plato’s 
polemic, as the reader knows. But an 
exact and accurate understanding of his 
basic tactic here is by no means so com- 
mon. What Plato actually does is to 
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accept and take over the Sophist mode 
of attack upon the problem of moral un- 
certainty. Right is to be defined and to 
be justified in terms of good—authorized, 
potent, realized good. For Plato, as well, 
the truly moral man has to be a “‘Soph- 
ist,” a man wise about good, and a 
“statesman,” a man effective in gaining 
good. Measurer of all things, he knows 
what is really good, knows, therefore, 
what it is that he really wants, and is 
able to establish and maintain the 
“right” to order things—and people— 
so as to get it. Right is might; an author- 
ity, sanction, and power residing in good. 
The right to might is claimed in the name 
of good. Plato even holds the claim di- 
vine and on its basis affirms the right of 
the good man to the life of the gods. 

With Plato, then, as with the Soph- 
ists, right is empowered good. The tactic 
devised by the Sophists becomes a 
strategy, unfolds and is beautifully de- 
veloped. In large part it is responsible 
for the scheme of the Republic, that por- 
trait of the ideal state in which the wise 
man, measurer of the good, is allotted the 
right and the might so to measure for 
himself and his fellow-men. The issues 
which Plato develops in opposing the 
Sophist ethic must not be allowed to ob- 
scure this point. Sophist and anti-Soph- 
ist alike, both settled upon the same 
course, the same strategy, in order to 
make sense of morality. And both re- 
sorted to the same philosophical device, 
a logical or even a purely linguistic sub- 
tlety. For, in its Sophist-Platonic state- 
ment, a dialectical transformation of the 
problem has been effected. The basic 
question has been turned upside down. 
At the start, one attempts to justify 
right by demonstrating its good. To do 
this, one must say what one means by 
good. But in order to do that, one has to 
look within to the good one knows. In- 
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evitably, one becomes committed to that 
particular vision of good by means of 
which good is defined, and, just as in- 
evitably, one ends up by seeking to show 
that it is this good which is right. 

In short, the original proposition has 
been converted, its subject and predicate 
interchanged. It is as if Sophist and 
Socratic alike declared: “If we are to 
demonstrate the good in right (and that is 
what we have to do), we must show the 
right in good. We must so convincingly 
state what good is that one can do noth- 
ing else but confer upon it the title of 
right.” Get at the pragmatically good (as 
the Sophists said) or the really good (as 
Plato put it), and you will of necessity 
have the right. To affirm what good is 
and then to confer upon that good the 
sanctions of right—this has been, by and 
large, the philosopher’s way with morals 
and his hope of a way out of the moral] 
ordeal. 

The significance of this dialectical 
transformation, as I have termed it, can- 
not, I think, be overemphasized. There 
is a difference between seeking to justify 
the right by demonstrating its good and 
seeking to confer upon good the right to 
right. If right is good because good is 
right, then the right of good is its au- 
thority as good. That authority can re- 
side only in the sheer goodness of good. 
But what is the goodness of good? Only 
its givenness! Good is what it is found to 
be—positive, intrinsic, inherent, abso- 
lute. Good is good is good is good, to 
paraphrase Gertrude Stein’s famous in- 
cantation. 

The consequences of such strategy are 
as curious as they are desperate. Dialec- 
tically speaking, one is driven into a 
cul-de-sac. One’s back is against a verbal 
wall, a wall through which no intellec- 
tual effort, from Plato’s to that of G. E. 
Moore and his epigoni, has found a con- 








vincing gate of issue. And no wonder! 
The strategy has committed itself to the 
thinnest empiricism conceivable, an em- 
piricism of signs. Analysis is trapped and 
stultified. It can only produce semantic 
“equivalences,” linguistic “identities,” 
whose promise to lead from good to 
right begs the questions at every opera- 
tion. 

For a recent example, there is Profes- 
sor A. C. Ewing’s book, The Definition of 
Good. Professor Ewing begins by indors- 
ing a suggestion of Moore’s to the effect 
that “worth having for its own sake”’ 
may be taken as synonymous with 
“good” when referring to an experience. 
From this initial “tautology” equiv- 
alence after equivalence is developed on 
the assumption that movement from 
sign to sign through synchronized mean- 
ing is movement through experience, 
from that of good to that of right. “In- 
trinsically good”’ equals “‘worth having 
for its own sake” equals “worth choosing 
or producing for its own sake” equals 
“that which a man ought, other things 
being equal, to bring into existence for 
its own sake”’ equals “that which ought 
to be the object of a pro attitude” equals 
the “ought” equals “right.” 

Now all this may be admirable riding 
on the merry-go-round of language, 
splendid mounting on the teeter-totter 
of the given; and it might get us some- 
where, were our only difficulty the fact 
that we start with an indefinable. For the 
indefinable has this tactical advantage, 
that it can be equated with any definable 
that is within context. The good can be 
identified with “the fitting,”’ as Professor 
Ewing does identify it, or with any other 
of the innumerable values that from 
time to time catch the ethical eye and 
hang resplendent in a personal vision of 
the good. It is exactly this logical elas- 
ticity of value as a concept that blesses 
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axiology with the happy facility of tak- 
ing on whatever structure the thinker 
is able to work out as his pattern of the 
good life. 

No, it is not the indefinability of the 
good as good that stultifies the Sophist- 
Platonic strategy. The defeat arise from a 
radically different fact— a stubborn and 
intractable one: the fact that good is 
ambiguous, the fact that the clash be- 
tween goods is genuine, the fact that 
good is at war within itself. Extract all 
that one can from the goodness of good 
and the authority of the given; the fact 
still remains—and it is the moral fact in all 
its agony—that good may have authority 
for good or for evil. Good can author 
good and it can author evil. Good can be 
worthful and it can be vile. 

To see this once and for all, it is but 
necessary to be genuinely empirical, em- 
pirical on the level of the moral ordeal 
with its irresolvable dubieties and in- 
exorable dilemmas. For argument, there 
is space here to cite just one example, 
chosen not arbitrarily nor for the sake of 
an argumentum ad horribilitatem but be- 
cause it is continually bobbing up in the 
writings of the “good-is-good”’ school 
when the need is felt to illustrate the 
palpably unfitting, the admittedly in- 
human, the unquestionably immoral, 
the perverse. I refer to cruelty, the con- 
scious and deliberate infliction of pain. 

Let us agree that to be cruel is not a 
fitting good. No man should prefer the 
satisfactions of cruelty, should choose 
them or seek to cultivate them. Such 
good as it gives ought not to be brought 
into existence for its own sake. It ought 
not to be the object of a pro attitude. 
Logically, then, it cannot be “intrinsic- 
ally good,” “worth having for its own 
sake,” “worth choosing or producing for 
its own sake.” 

Yet the simple and horrid fact is that 
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with some people—and more frequently 
in all of us than we like to admit or even to 
conceive—the experience of being cruel 
is good, is preferred, chosen, sought, 

roduced, cultivated. And “for its own 
sake”! The experience has the authority 
of good, the authority any experience 
has as good. It is “‘intrinsically good.” 
It is “worth choosing or producing for 
its own sake.” One is even forced to say 
that it is what “a man ought, other 
things being equal, to bring into exist- 
ence for its own sake.”’ In short, there is 
nothing in the idea of good as such nor 
in the chain of semantic equivalences 
forged from it by which the good of in- 
flicting pain can logically be excluded 
from the good life. 

To face this moral absurdity is to 
sound rock bottom at last, to see the 
ethical predicament in its raw and 
pristine form. The haying of the experi- 
ence of acting cruelly is good, intrinsi- 
cally good, good for its own sake. But it is 
also bad, intrinsically bad, bad im its 
own sake. Here is a key example of the 
sort of thing human consciousness runs 
into that forces it to become moral. We 
find ourselves confronted in experience, 
in the immediate, perceptual having of 
experience, with good that is not good, 
with intrinsic good that is also intrinsic 
evil. Both qualities are, if you please, 
“present on inspection.” Human con- 
sciousness is such that, sooner or later, 
and at least with some human beings if 
not with all (though I suspect it is with 
all), it meets up with a perceptual surd. 

We can understand why this is so and 
why it has to be so. To live, organisms 
have to destroy. The destroying is good; 
for it is not experienced as destroying 
but as nourishment, defense, use, the 
partaking of good. Such good is not 
only instrinsic; it is essential and neces- 
sitous; it has the form of good. The 
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object which presents such good pos- 
sesses “inherently” (to use Professor 
C. I. Lewis’ term) the value of that good. 
In having such good, the human ani- 
mal shares a similar experience with all 
living kind, for he cannot escape the es- 
sential condition of being and remaining 
alive. But he shares the experience with 
a difference. He has the capacity no 
other living creature clearly possesses to 
become conscious of how good is had in 
the having. He can become aware, and 
he does become aware, of the destroying 
that goes on in the having of good, where 
there is destroying—and perhaps there 
is always destroying in some sense. And 
he is able to perceive, and he does come 
to perceive, this destroying as it falls 
upon others who are living, as he himself 
is living, and even when it falls on him- 
self as living. He is able to know the 
having of good as good in and of depriv- 
ing, im and of hurting and harming, in 
and of abusing, im and of wronging. And 
he has the peculiar sensitivity not to 
like it, to be repulsed by it, to become 
ashamed of it, to feel guilty about it. 
This perceptual consciousness of 
wronging (with the reciprocal conscious- 
ness of “being wronged”’ of which Scho- 
penhauer made so much) is not neces- 
sarily (and not primarily) the result of an 
after-judgment, a reflective awareness 
of undesirable consequences attendant 
upon some previously experienced and 
further wanted good. It is at this point 
that the Utilitarians make a strategic 
error. Moral perceptions of this sort do 
not wait entirely or even basically upon 
the discovery by reflection “that present 
valuing and doing may later be.a matter 
of regret.”* Moral consciousness, with 
its emotional apparatus of repugnance, 
disgust, shame, and guilt, dawns in the 


1C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and 
Valuation, p. 481. 





perception of a regrettable that is now, a 
regrettable that is im the good now being 
had. I am stating an empirical fact, the 
record of which is to be found in few 
ethical treatises of contemporary repute 
but which lies thick on the pages of 
novels, poems, biographies, etc., not to 
mention the scriptures of theologians 
and saints.? 

I do not mean to assert that man’s 
ability to look back upon experience and 
weigh consequences is unimportant in 
the formation of conscience nor that the 
fruits of such reflection do not make their 
way into future perceptual occasions as 
moral wisdom and scruple. What I am 
saying is that the mode of perception of 
such consequences in reflection would be 
wholly prudential were human beings 
antecedently incapable of perceiving by 
inspection and in the now the ugliness of 
harm done, were they unable to feel 
shame and guilt in perceiving that hurt- 
ing. Moral consciousness originates at 
its simplest and most primitive level in 
the perceptual awareness of evil with 
good, of abuse in use. It arises out of the 
experience of, and the revulsion against, 
the cost of good, the cost in terms of evil 
committed. 

Once this root fact of the moral ex- 
perience is admitted and faced, ought 
begins to make sense. What ought does 
is to forbid good, intrinsic good, good that 
is worth having, choosing, producing for 
its own sake. Here is the source of the 
prima facie duties whose essential role in 
morality W. D. Ross has fully demon- 
strated but whose ratio essendi he has 
been unable adequately to set forth. 
Moral consciousness places man in the 


2 Often I am inclined to think that the record of 
this fact to be found in the works of the great realist 
novelists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
is more honest and penetrating than anything in the 
orthodox writers on “‘sin,” including Augustine or 
even Paul. 
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severest predicament. He has to take 
evil with good or give up good with evil, 
That is the choice. The ought, the cate- 
gorical imperative, is the one way out of 
this predicament that enables man to 
live with his moral perceptions. Ought 
is the linguistic mode action takes when 
it is directed away from evil and against 
good. It is no accident that this ought is 
an imperative, for an imperative is a 
declarative that lacks positive, intrinsic 
content. There has to be a command, for 
the declarative content connected with 
the command makes sense only negative- 
ly. The positive good that may eventu- 
ally ensue, if the command is carried out, 
is not even hypothetical. Strictly speak- 
ing, it has no sense at all, for it is not yet 
in experience as a genuinely imagined 
good. There is present in the immediacy 
of the experience only the evil to be 
shunned and the good to be given up. 

The fundamental category of moral 
experience, then, is that of right against 
good. More strictly, it is in the situation 
of right against good that ethics can 
alone find, and must find, its fundamen- 
tal category, its constituting principle. 
Every effort to do away with this surd 
by dialectic is doomed to failure, nor can 
it be removed in ethics proper by a gen- 
eral theory of value. Professor Lewis 
concludes his treatise on knowledge and 
valuation by stating, “But what is right 
and what is just, can never be determined 
by empirical facts alone” (p. 554). I 
would not use exactly his words, but the 
truth he adumbrates goes to the heart of 
the matter. 

3This dilemma does not exhaust the moral 
situation. There is its alternative: when, for example, 
one must bear evil in orde1 to have good. Here, one 
faces the choice of taking good but only with evil or 
of foregoing evil but only with good. In this case, the 
price of good is evil, a price in terms of evil accepted 


and suffered. In both cases there is no good without 
evil, eitheras price or cost. 
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Human experience at times is such 
that we are impelled against value be- 
cause we likewise perceive it as disvalue. 
The immediate datum is radically and 
irresolvably in conflict, contingently and 
empirically, just as it is radically and 
irresolvably in contradiction logically. 
What this means, as Professor Lewis cor- 
rectly intimates, is that no science of 
comparative values or worths can get us 
out of the impasse. Nor will a dialectic 
serve that places its reliance in the au- 
thority of good and its claim to right. 
Only a deliberate refusal of good (or a 
deliberate acceptance of evil) in the name 
of right can pull us across. This is the 
significance of right and the nature of 
morality as a human strategy. 

The implication is plain. There is no 
a priori path by which sense can be made 


+ 
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of right, since the only a priori we have 
to work with—value in its givenness—is 
exactly that which stands in self-contra- 
diction. The justification of right, and 
thereby its sense, awaits the outcome of 
right. But not of right itself. The justi- 
fication and the sense will have to be 
found in the good that men, goaded by 
right, manage to discover or create be- 
yond right and, a fortiori, beyond any 
good we know when the moral ordeal 
descends upon us. And even when that 
good comes, it in turn will prove to be 
problematic. The moral predicament is 
here to stay. What ethics needs to do, if 
it is to become a genuine science, is to 
ground itself firmly and without reserva- 
tion in an honest and thorough analytic 
of the moral surd. 
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DISCUSSION 


RELIGION, CULTURE, AND CLASS: 


H. B. ACTON 


I 


R. ELIOT is not only the leading poet 
M now writing in the English language. 
He is also a learned poet and a philosopher 
besides. Fastidiousness in the use of words 
is a trait common to poets and philosophers, 
and Mr. Eliot displays this in both capaci- 
ties. As a philosopher he has long been con- 
cerned about the intellectual and social im- 
plications of vague language. In 1939, in his 
Idea of a Christian Society, he suggested that 
some lack of precision in current terms of 
discussion was due to a failure to reach 
agreed conclusions amid “opposing winds 
of doctrine.’’ The impasse produced by the 
clash of creeds is “‘very bad for the English 
language . . . good prose cannot be written 
by a people without convictions.” 

In the book now under discussion he re- 
marks that the word “‘culture”’ has recently 
been much upon the lips of politicians and 
that this constitutes a danger, since the 
“pursuit of politics is incompatible with a 
strict attention to exact meanings on all oc- 
casions”’ (p. 15).? Thus he has endeavored to 
define its meaning more closely than is usual, 
in order that those who are not politicians 
should not be misled by them and that poli- 
ticians should not mislead themselves or one 
another. The sort of definition he has in 
mind does not involve any formal parade of 
genus and differentia. “Defining” culture 
consists in directing attention to what would 
be called culture by educated users of the 
language and in asking whether, when they 
look in that direction, they do not see what 


t A discussion of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Notes towards 
the Definition of Culture (London: Faber & Faber, 
1948; New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949). 
(Page references are to the English edition.) 


2 Note also pp. 87-88. 
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Mr. Eliot sees. Mr. Eliot appears to believe 
that, if we can agree on what culture is, we 
may probably agree on the conditions of its 
existence. 

Although each chapter of Mr. Eliot’s 
book is ostensibly concerned with a distinct 
aspect of the subject, it is quite informally 
~ritten, so that important topics are dealt 
with in places where one might not expect 
to meet them. I thus find it necessary to be- 
gin with an account of what I take to be Mr. 
Eliot’s main contentions, even though it is 
not possible to summarize a book that deals 
so briefly with such vast themes. 


II 


1. In the most formal part of his discus- 
sion Mr. Eliot distinguishes between the 
culture of an individual, of a group or class, 
and of a whole society. He clearly has in 
mind the differences between the culture of 
a cultured man, the contribution made by a 
class or group to the culture of a society, and 
finally the culture of the whole society itself. 
It is the latter that he considers fundamen- 
tal. When we think of the culture of a soci- 
ety one element we normally have in mind 
is its “refinement of manners—or urbanity 
and civility” (p. 22). We also think of the 
learning accumulated in it, its level of 
achievement in the manipulation of abstract 
ideas (called by Mr. Eliot “philosophy in the 
widest sense”’ [p. 23]), and its artistic produc- 
tion. All these elements are required to con- 
stitute the culture of the society, and, as I 
understand it, some appreciation of all or 
most of them is required in an individual 
who is to qualify as a cultured man. A man 
could be a first-rate artist and yet have bad 
manners, few ideas, and no learning, but he 
could not then be considered a cultured 
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man. Groups of uncultured specialists may 
contribute to the total culture of a society; 
but the cultured members of it must be able 
to appreciate the specialists, though they 
need not themselves be specialists. 
2. It will be noticed that religion is not 
mentioned among the elements that make 
up the culture of a society. The reason for 
this is that Mr. Eliot considers that the reli- 
gion of a society is related to its culture 
much more closely than an element is re- 
lated to the whole of which it is a part. It is 
Mr. Eliot’s view that religion and culture 
are not two things in relation to one another 
but “different aspects of the same thing” 
(p. 29). At one point (p. 28) he speaks of re- 
ligion as ‘“‘the basis’’ of culture, but further 
on (pp 28, 33) he says that the culture of a 
people is “the incarnation” of its religion. 
He admits that he is not sure that he grasps 
the idea himself ‘‘except in flashes” (p. 3), 
but the following considerations may assist 
in illuminating the theory. The word “reli- 
gion,” so [ understand Mr. Eliot, does not 
mean the same as the word “‘culture’’—that 
is, its intension is different—yet what the 
word “religion” refers to in the life of a 
people—that is, its extension—is much the 
same as what the word “culture” refers to. 
Both “religion” and “‘culture”’ refer to ‘“‘the 
whole way of life’’ (p. 31) of a people. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Eliot, “bishops are a part of 
English culture and horses and dogs area part 
of English religion” (p. 32). Mr. Eliot ap- 
pears to argue (a) that religious beliefs in- 
clude the practices of religious people as 
well as their formulated doctrines, so that 
attending horse races and liking “boiled 
cabbage cut into sections’’ must be regarded 
as parts of their religion, and (6) that cer- 
tain horse races and certain foods are among 
the things that give purpose to English peo- 
ple’s lives and so are to be regarded as parts 
of their religion as well as of their culture. 
There is, according to Mr. Eliot, one true re- 
ligion and many false ones, but even a false 
religion, ‘‘while it lasts and on its own level, 
gives an apparent meaning to life, provides 
the framework for a culture, and protects 
the mass of humanity from boredom and de- 
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spair” (p. 34). With this statement about re- 
ligion may be compared: “Culture may even 
be described simply as that which makes life 
worth living” (p. 27). 

3. In primitive societies the various ele- 
ments of culture are less distinct than in 
more advanced societies. For significant de- 
velopment to take place, differentiation into 
courtiers, priests, thinkers, artists, and the 
like is necessary. But classes or other groups 
may divide off from one another to such an 
extent that they form distinct cultures 
which disintegrate the original one. Another 
form of disintegration is the disappearance 
of a class of persons capable of appreciating 
the various elements of culture. Mr. Eliot 
thinks that both these forms of disintegra- 
tion may be observed in ‘“‘western society” 
today (p. 26). To understand this process it 
is necessary to understand the part that 
classes and other subgroups play in the 
maintenance and development of culture. 
The subgroups we need to consider are 
families, classes, castes, and elites. Today in 
“‘western society” a family is a group con- 
sisting of parents and children, possibly 
united by ties of personal affection. For- 
merly, however, families were believed to 
stretch a long way into the past and future, 
with the living members owing a devotion to 
the whole that far transcended the loyalties 
of personal affection. It is, of course, obvious 
that families are a major influence in trans- 
mitting culture. Mr. Eliot holds that a re- 
spect for ancestors and posterity such as is 
not involved in the modern form of family 
but was characteristic of earlier forms is es- 
sential if the culture of a society is to be 
continuously and effectively maintained. 
Now a class is a group most of the members 
of which are born into it. The continuity of 
families of the old type favors the mainte- 
nance of classes. Classes promote, over a 
wider area than a single family, the mainte- 
nance of a society’s culture. But when 
classes become so rigidly distinguished 
from one another that birth is the only 
mode of entry into any one of them, the 
members of the different classes come to re- 
gard themselves as of different races and 
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class has hardened into caste. Following 
Karl Mannheim, Mr. Eliot uses the word 
“elite” to stand for the most able men in 
any line of activity, whether it be govern- 
ment, war, art, learning, etc. The normal re- 
quirement for membership in a class is birth, 
that is, family; the only requirement for 
membership in an elite is ability. One point 
on which liberal democrats, democratic so- 
cialists, and communists appear to be 
agreed is that it would be a good thing for 
classes to be replaced by elites, for men 
merely born to eminence to be replaced by 
men really fit for eminence. Mr. Eliot, if I 
understand him correctly, denies this in 
favor of what he calls “‘a graded society” 
(p. 48), in which, besides the distinct groups 
of men producing culture, there would be a 
cultural elite, drawn mainly though not 
wholly from a governing class of individuals 
and families adept at appreciating and en- 
couraging works which the specialists had 
produced. 

His main argument in favor of this has al- 
ready been indicated in the course of exposi- 
tion, viz., that family and class groupings 
provide the continuity required for the effec- 
tive transmission of culture. Why, however, 
are elites incapable of providing the neces- 
sary continuity? It is obvious that an elite is 
a fluctuating group by comparison with a 
class. But is there any reason to think that 
it must fluctuate so much that adequate 
transmission is impossible? The reason Mr. 
Eliot gives for an affirmative answer to this 
question is that the only bond between 
members of an elite pure and simple is their 
professional interest, a loose and rather ten- 
uous bond that brings them together ‘“‘only 
by a part, and that the most conscious part, 
of their personalities; they will meet like 
committees” (p. 67). A further argument he 
brings against the wisdom of replacing class- 
es by elites is that (a) there is no objective 
criterion of what constitutes ability in each 
phase of cultural activity and that (6) if an 
arbitrary criterion were imposed, then the 
elite would become stereotyped and might 
prove itself as much opposed to novelty as a 
class or caste. The conditions of entry to an 





elite might be even more rigid and much 
more repressive than the birth qualification 
for entrance to a class. A further advantage 
of class groupings in a society that must di- 
vide up somehow is, according to Mr. Eliot, 
that class groupings arouse envy less than 
other systems of selection. “No sane per- 
son,” he writes, ‘‘can be consumed with bit- 
terness at not having had more exalted an- 
cestors, for that would be to wish to be an- 
other person than the person one is” 
(p. 104). 

4. “Neither a classless society,”’ writes 
Mr. Eliot, “nor a society of strict and im- 
penetrable social barriers is good; each class 
should have constant additions and defec- 
tions” (p. 50). He holds, however, that this 
principle of class distinctions is a special 
case of a more general one, namely, “that 
a people should be neither too united nor too 
divided, if its culture is to flourish” (p. 50). 
He thus holds that a society within which 
there is a variety of regional subcultures or 
satellite cultures, as, for example, Scottish, 
Welsh, and Irish in the United Kingdom, is 
fortunate. The more extensive culture in 
any such group (for example, England) 
stands to lose by the obliteration of the 
others. This thesis he also supports by 
reference to the value of friction. “I now 
suggest,” he writes, ‘“‘that both class and re- 
gion, by dividing the inhabitants of a coun- 
try into two different kinds of groups, lead 
to a conflict favourable to creativeness and 
progress.’ And . . . these are only two of an 
indefinite number of conflicts and jealousies 
which should be profitable to society. In- 
deed the more the better: so that everyone 
should be an ally of everyone else in some re- 
spects, and an opponent in several others, 
and no one conflict, envy or fear will domi- 
nate” (p. 59). Such frictions, he holds, are 
conducive to peace within and between so- 
cieties. “‘Numerous cross-divisions favour 
peace within a nation, by dispersing and 
confusing animosities; they favour peace be- 
tween nations, by giving every man enough 
antagonism at home to exercise all his ag- 
gressiveness” (p. 60). In the light of such 


, 


3 Mr. Eliot does not discuss “progress.” 
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considerations as these, Mr. Eliot is suspi- 
cious, not only of imperialism, but also, by 
implication, of hastily considered plans for 
world government. A world culture is not 
imaginable, but it is conceivable, since we 
can consider the possibility of the various 
national cultures being elements in one cul- 
ture, just as the national cultures of the 
United Kingdom are elements in one. Since, 
however, religion and culture are, in the 
sense already described, aspects of the same 
thing, there could not be a world culture 
without a world religion. 

5. I will conclude this account of Mr. 
Eliot’s views with a sketch of how he applies 
them to educational policy. He points out 
that the aim of modern reformers to extend 
culture from a small group to the whole of 
society assumes that culture is the exclusive 
possession of that group rather than some- 
thing inhering in society as a whole toward 
which different groups can make special 
contributions. Once this “organic” view of 
the culture of a society is appreciated—we 
might, I think, talk in terms of “concrete 
universals’”—we cease to regard the lower 
classes as necessarily devoid of culture and 
come to see that what everyone can share in 
must be a cheapened and adulterated ver- 
sion of what the few had created and en- 
joyed. To organize education with the aim 
of securing equality of opportunity would be 
to disorganize society by substituting im- 
permanent elites for the classes that insure 
cultural stability. He argues further that the 
education that can be given to selected per- 
sons from all elements of a society must be 
at a conscious and thus superficial level and 
therefore must be inferior to what was ac- 
quired in institutions like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in the nineteenth century, where 
most students had a community of back- 
ground and sentiment. The ‘“‘headlong rush”’ 


‘Although my purpose is not to discuss points 
of style, 1 cannot refrain from remarking how very 
apt these last words are to convey the meaning that 
Mr. Eliot intends. ‘‘Nomad” and “‘caravans”’ refer 
precisely to the impermanence of elites, and “‘mecha- 
nised” hits off the nature of the culture that can be 
transmitted to groups selected for intelligence 
alone. 
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(as Mr. Eliot calls it) to extend education in 
England to all who are capable of profiting 
from it is, in fact, “‘palming off’ an inferior 
article. By pressing for equality of opportu- 
nity we are “destroying our ancient edifice 
to make ready the ground upon which the 
barbarian nomads of the future will encamp 
in their mechanised caravans” (p. 108).4 


IIl 


1-2. Mr. Eliot’s account of the connection 
between the religion and the culture of a so- 
ciety has received rather rough treatment 
from reviewers. They have argued that he 
assimilates the two by omitting the essential 
features of religion and retaining only those 
that are common to it and to culture. The 
passage I have quoted above about bishops 
and horse and dog races suggests this, since, 
although no one would deny that bishops 
are social phenomena, a horse race is a reli- 
gious phenomenon only in a rather forced or 
distant sense. Mr. Eliot brings the two to- 
gether in the following way: Various social 
events, such as race meetings, are important 
elements in the culture of a society. Cer- 
tain religious people show by their behavior 
that they really prize these social events as 
highly as they do their religious observances. 
These social events are part of “what makes 
life worth living” for the members of the 
society in question, and this is what “cul- 
ture” means. But religions—even inferior 
ones—give ‘an apparent meaning” to life 
and protect ‘the mass of humanity from 
boredom and despair” (p. 34). Thus religion 
and culture appear to have the same func- 
tion in society. If this is Mr. Eliot’s argu- 
ment, then there is little significance in his 
view that there can be no culture without 
religion, since this follows by definition 
and “religion” is understood in a sense 
which empties it of much of its normal 
meaning. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that Mr. Eliot wholly forgot the normal 
senses of the word ‘“‘religion”’ as Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill “forgot Goschen.” In 
“Thoughts after Lambeth” he expressed 
distaste for the word, labeling it “‘vacuous.” 
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He was thus aware that “religion,” too, is 
one of the words that politicians are so apt 
to misuse. Now in Notes towards the Defini- 
tion of Culture, Mr. Eliot, it seems to me, has 
two mutually inconsistent views about the 
connection of culture with religion. First, 
there is the view I have already endeavored 
to expound, according to which religion is 
not an element of culture but its “‘basis,”’ 
“framework,” or that of which culture is the 
“‘incarnation.”’ Second, there is a view ac- 
cording to which it is in primitive societies 
only that religion and culture are thus ap- 
proximated.s As a society develops, its ac- 
tivities become more specialized, religious 
beliefs in consequence become more con- 
scious and definite, doubt and skepticism 
appear, and thus religion and culture be- 
come “two different and contrasted things’”’ 
(p. 68). It is only “in the new Jerusalem,” 
Mr. Eliot asserts, that they can regain their 
old intimacy (p. 67). On this second view, 
primitive religion and culture appear to be 
fused in some such way as the “‘differences”’ 
of “immediate experience’’ are fused accord- 
ing to Bradley. These differences become 
distinct and related as “‘terms’’ become dis- 
tinguished in what Bradley called “rela- 
tional experience.” They will regain their 
original togetherness, but at a “higher 
level,”? much as Bradley thought that re- 
lated terms are transformed and trans- 
cended in the “suprarelational”’ experience 
of the absolute.® I do not think, however, 


5 Mr. Eliot will not have it that he “‘identifies” 
religion and culture. See p. 33. 

6For another Bradleian line of thought see p. 
105: “‘In earlier ages the majority could not be said 
to have been ‘half-educated’ or less: people had the 
education necessary to the function they were called 
upon to perform. It would be incorrect to refer to 
a member of a primitive society or to a skilled agri- 
cultural labourer in any age, as half-educated or 
quarter-educated or educated to any smaller frac- 
tion. Education in the modern sense implies a dis- 
integrated society in which it has come to be as- 
sumed that there must be one measure of education 
according to which everyone is educated simply 
more or less. Hence education has become an ab- 
straction.” Cf. “...any positive and excellent 
development of culture is always a miracle when it 
happens” (p. 63) with Bradley, Ethical Studies 
(2d ed.), p. 21. 


that Mr. Eliot is, in the light of his prelimi- 
nary explanations, entitled to this view of 
religious development, for religion cannot 
be both a “difference” in primitive society, 
later differentiated into a related element, 
and something that is so intimately re. 
lated to the whole of a society that to talk of 
it as an aspect or element in a society is to 
minimize its role. Mr. Eliot tries to have it 
both ways. He wishes to say both that reli- 
gion is the spirit of any culture and that in 
some highly developed cultures it plays a 
relatively subordinate part—as is obviously 
the case in some contemporary societies.’ 
The difficulties in his view can be seen if we 
observe how, in endeavoring to show how re- 
ligion and culture are thus intimately con- 
nected, he is willing to extend the term “re- 
ligion” to such social phenomena as “‘Derby 
Day and the dog track”’ (p. 32). These are 
institutions of a developed, though perhaps 
decadent, society. In such a society they 
might well, in the terms of Mr. Eliot’s sec- 
ond theory, be contrasted with religious in- 
stitutions, since they do not involve belief 
in divine things and in practices toward 
them. Furthermore, on his first view it 
could be argued that religion, since it is the 
spirit of all culture, must be fostered if cul- 
ture is to flourish. On his second view, how- 
ever, no such argument is possible, since 
civilized society shows religion and cultural 
phenomena divided, so that the advocacy 
of their union could be represented (in spite 
of Mr. Eliot’s disclaimers, pp. 68, 71) as 

7It is interesting to note that when Mr. Eliot is 
indicating the elements of the culture of a society, 
he does not mention religion (pp. 22-23). He then 
has in mind his view that religion is not an element 
of culture but is that of which culture is “the in- 
carnation.” But when (p. 24) he is speaking of the 
contrast between primitive and civilized societies, 
religion is regarded as an aspect of primitive society 
later developed into an element in civilized society. 
On p. 68 he writes: ‘‘Hence, for the purposes of this 
essay, I am obliged to maintain two contradictory 
propositions: that religion and culture are aspects of 
one unity, and that they are two different and con- 
trasted things.”’ He holds that it is at “the uncon- 
scious level” that religion and culture are assimilat- 
ed, at ‘‘the conscious level” that they are contrasted. 
But the view is not developed, though frequently 
hinted at. 
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advocacy of the return to a primitive soci- 
ety. How nice to be a Navajo. 

It is possible, leaving aside questions of 
consistency, to intensify or prolong the 
flashes in which Mr. Eliot sees that the cul- 
ture of a society is the “incarnation” of its 
religion? I have already spoken of religion 
as, in Mr. Eliot’s view, ‘‘the spirit” of a cul- 
ture, but we must try to say something more 
precise than this. On Mr. Eliot’s view there 
would be, on the one hand, the religion of a 
society and, on the other hand, its manners, 
its learning, its ‘philosophy in the widest 
sense,” and its artistic productions. These 
latter would be ‘‘incarnations” of the for- 
mer. But we cannot possibly even glimpse 
what this means until we have seen what the 
religion of a society is. This must surely be 
the beliefs held in the society about divine 
things and the practices associated with 
these beliefs. Mr. Eliot’s view would thus 
appear to be that these beliefs somehow 
“enter into” the manners, learning, philoso- 
phy, and art of any society. Now it cannot 
be denied that the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of a people color their manners, learn- 
ing, philosophy, and art, but surely Mr. 
Eliot means more than to repeat this banali- 
ty. Surely he means to use “incarnation” in 
a way that suggests more than influence; 
more, even, than considerable influence. Per- 
haps then he desires to say that without re- 
ligious beliefs and practices there could be 
no manners, learning, philosophy, or art. I 
suspect that this is an important part of 
what he is saying, for, as I have argued al- 
ready, he thinks this can be proved by show- 
ing that the words “‘culture”’ and “‘religion”’ 
refer to much the same set of facts. This, as 
we have seen, is only a verbal transforma- 
tion. For it to be more than this there 
would have to be evidence that no culture 
had ever existed except on the basis of reli- 
gious belief and practice. Perhaps, then, Mr. 
Eliot is suggesting a religious conception of 
history as a counterblast to the materialist 
conception of history. I do not think it 
needs great learning on this theme to realize 
that single-aspect accounts of human cul- 
ture, such as the Marxist one, are doomed 
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from the outset to oversimplification and 
distortion. Furthermore, I do not think that 
Mr. Eliot would have chosen the word “‘in- 
carnation’”’ merely to indicate the sole inde- 
pendent causal efficacy of religion as a na- 
tural phenomenon. I suspect—from the na- 
ture of the case I can do no more than this— 
that the religious word “‘incarnation’’ is 
chosen because Mr. Eliot believes that cul- 
ture is not to be understood in natural terms 
at all but must be regarded as of divine ori- 
gin. Auguste Comte, a thinker with whom 
Mr. Eliot can have very little sympathy, be- 
lieved that religious beliefs and institutions 
played a vital part in holding societies to- 
gether. Mr. Eliot, no doubt, believes this 
too. But he surely intends to state a view 
which goes beyond the secularism of the 
positivists. Culture, I believe him to be say- 
ing, is of divine origin and must perish 
among a people who lose belief in a super- 
natural world. A view such as Mr. Eliot’s 
surely needs arguing in some such terms as 
these rather than in the semisociological 
terms he has adopted in this book. 

In this connection a remark of Comte’s 
about De Maistre’s De Pape is interesting. 
Comte considered that the fact that De 
Maistre in that book argued for the papacy 
on the grounds that without authority there 
could be no ordered society and that without 
infallibility there could be no authority 
showed that the theological mode of think- 
ing was on the decline. For such an argu- 
ment does not depend upon establishing the 
divine origin of the papacy but can be pur- 
sued in natural terms. De Maistre, of 
course, did not confine himself to such “‘so- 
ciological’’ arguments, but the point is an 
important one. What is the purpose, we may 
ask, of defending religion by means of socio- 
logical arguments? Let us suppose there are 
very strong grounds for believing that hu- 
man societies can hold together only by 
means of religious beliefs and practices. 
What is to be done about it in a civilized so- 
ciety where religious belief is weakening? 
The duty of those who believe in the truth of 
a given religion is clear. They will continue 
to proclaim their faith, fortified by the 





knowledge that by so doing they are also 
helping to maintain a culture and society.® 
But what about those who do not accept the 
truth of any single religion? The argument 
that some religion is required to hold any so- 
ciety together is not an argument in favor of 
any single religion. Religions other than the 
one true religion have held together many 
societies in the past. Nor is the fact that re- 
ligious beliefs and practices are necessary 
to hold societies together any argument in 
favor of the beliefs of any religion whatever. 
It is possible that arguments such as those 
of Mr. Eliot will convert to Christianity (or 
Buddhism) some loose thinkers without defi- 
nite religious attachments. But there is no 
conclusion from the proposition that the be- 
liefs and practices of some religion are neces- 
sary to hold society together to the truth of 
the creed of any religion. It is possible, of 
course, that there is some set of true beliefs 
common to all religions. I am sure, however, 
that Mr. Eliot advocates no such thing as 
Rousseau’s natural religion or its vague 
modern descendants, for such a creed would 
be the ‘“‘vacuous” thing that Mr. Eliot has 
deplored and would probably have no roots 
in society or in the less conscious parts of 
the human mind. 

So we still have to ask what Mr. Eliot is 
recommending as the right course for some- 
one who has become convinced that a reli- 
gion is essential for the maintenance of cul- 
ture and society but cannot accept as true 
the creed of any single religion.? It might be 
said that if he has been in the habit of criti- 
cizing or attacking religious beliefs, he 
should cease from doing so. It may well be 
that attacks on the religious beliefs of sim- 
ple people are socially dangerous as well as 
rather cruel. But in a society where discus- 
sion is free, not even the most exquisite 

8 The devotees of misanthropic or antinomian 
religions (e.g., Jehovah’s Witnesses) would be in a 
quandary. 

9 Mr. Eliot (p. 19) says that culture cannot be 
deliberately aimed at but that, given suitable con- 
ditions, it grows. This is true and important. But 1 
take it that he holds we can refrain from doing things 
that we think would destroy culture. Otherwise, 
why write the book? 
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manners can prevent things from being said 
or written which affect the credibility of relj- 
gious creeds. In modern society the most 
effective attack on religion is to ignore it, 
Someone who really believed that religion 
was essential to the continuance of society 
might well be tempted, even though he had 
no religious convictions of his own, to wish 
to limit attacks on it. The prohibition mere- 
ly of direct attacks would, in a modern soci- 
ety, be almost useless. Thus, our sociologist 
of religion would be tempted to contemplate 
a censorship of science and speculation. 
Now, most people would find the idea of 
religious creeds prescribed and maintained 
by people who do not themselves believe 
them extremely distasteful. Is this mere 
prejudice or is there some good ground for 
it? Let us first compare it with the enforce- 
ment of a religious creed by people who do 
believe it. Enforcement by nonbelievers ap- 
pears, on the face of it, to be dishonest by 
comparison with enforcement by believers, 
since, although to enforce belief (to the ex- 
tent that this is possible) may be regarded 
as persecution, to enforce beliefs one does 
not one’s self believe in appears to involve 
deception as well. The bigot would perse- 
cute because he held his beliefs to be true. 
The sociologist of religion (or the ruler ad- 
vised by him) would persecute in the name 
of a belief that he held to be false. Both men 
claim to know enough to justify persecution 
though the confidence of religious faith is 
generally greater than the confidence of so- 
cial theory. No one, it might be suggested, 
ought to feel so sure of a sociological theory 
as to persecute on its basis, whereas religious 
faith generally claims to be absolute. In 
both cases a man or body of men claim to 
know better than their fellow-men. The 
bigot claims to know what is their salvation. 
The sociologist of religion claims to know 
what they should believe for their earthly 
good. The latter, however, holds that it is 
for their earthly good that they should be 
deluded, whereas the former thinks no such 
thing. The sociologist of religion, further- 
more, is acting on a policy which requires 
for its successful working a sharp division 
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between the directing, enlightened social 
scientists and the general population. No 
such division is implied in the policy of the 
religious bigot, although there sometimes is 
a special set of beliefs which it is considered 
unwise to communicate to the general. 
All this, however, is to assume that Mr. 
Eliot’s view is correct at the sociological 
level. It seems to me, however, that even on 
this level it is very inconclusive. The soci- 
eties that have been shaped in the last few 
hundred years are different from those that 
went before, in that natural science and ma- 
chine industry are integral to most of them. 
The place of religion can hardly be the same 
in such societies as it was in earlier ones. 
They are so different from their predecessors 
that we have little or no knowledge to serve 
as a basis for speculating how far they can 
develop without religion at all or with only 
highly specialized and uninfluential cults. 
The learning and philosophy of such socie- 
ties will contain and be influenced by the 
natural sciences to such an extent that their 
total culture may come to be hardly compa- 
rable with that of earlier societies. They are 
so different from what went before that 
Marx’s designation of the period prior to 
communist society as “the prehistory of 
mankind” might well be applied to the pe- 
riod prior to the scientific and industrial 
revolutions of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. “Learning” and “phi- 
losophy,”’ as understood by Mr. Eliot, are, I 
am sure, permeated with theology. It may 
well be that in a scientific and industrial so- 
ciety theology will become, as in the /dea of a 
Christian Society he feared it would, ‘a spe- 
cial study, like numismatics or heraldry.”’ 
In concluding this part of the discussion, 
I suggest that there is a broad view of reli- 
gion according to which even an atheistic 
society would need one. Any society consists 
of people who are born, grow up, marry, and 
die. These limits and stages of the individual 
life need marking and emphasis. For ex- 
ample, when someone dies he cannot just be 
left lying, nor can he be treated as though 
he had never moved among men. We need 
to know how to treat his remains respect- 
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fully and decently. Thus funeral rites fulfil a 
need quite apart from speculations on the 
future of the soul. The walking procession of 
men in dark suits behind the hearse in Welsh 
funerals and the requirement that each of 
the mourners approach the grave and look 
into it in farewell are separate, not only 
from specific religious beliefs, but from be- 
lief in the supernatural altogether. They are 
an indication that death, and the dead man, 
are taken seriously. We cannot take other 
people seriously without taking seriously the 
major crises of their lives. Respect for other 
people requires an emphasis of respect 
when they embark upon specially serious 
courses, such as growing up, marriage, and 
death. Professor Radcliffe-Brown’® quotes 
from Hsiin Tzii, a Confucian philosopher, a 
passage which I think admirably expresses 
this moral-ceremonial attitude: 


The rites (li) consist in being careful about 
the treatment of life and death. Life is the be- 
ginning of man, Death is the end of man. When 
the end and beginning are both good, the way 
of humanity is complete. Hence the Superior 
Man respects the beginning and venerates the 
end. To make the end and beginning uniform is 
the practice of the Superior Man, and is that in 
which lies the beauty of Ji and the standards of 
justice (i). For to pay over-attention to the liv- 
ing and belittle the dead would be to respect 
them when they have knowledge and disrespect 
them when they have not. 


IV 


3-5. I have indicated that Mr. Eliot’s ad- 
vocacy of class differentiation depends in 
part upon his belief that a flourishing soci- 
ety must be neither too unified nor too 
differentiated. I would suggest, however, 
that this principle is, in its turn, a variety of 
a still more inclusive one that could be de- 
scribed as “‘metaphysical,” to the effect that 
each distinct human culture is a develop- 
ment of human potentiality and as such has 
intrinsic value. This view is presupposed in 
Mr. Eliot’s statement that culture is “that 
which makes life worth living” and is 
“what justifies other people and other gen- 


10 Religion and Society (London, 1945), p. 3. 











erations in saying, when they contemplate 
the remains and the influence of an extinct 
civilisation, that is was worth while for that 
civilisation to have existed’’ (p. 27), as well 
as in his judgment that “the deliberate de- 
struction of another culture as a whole is an 
irreparable wrong”’ (p. 65). Some such prin- 
ciple as this might be appealed to in support 
of the liberal policy of live-and-let-live, but 
it is not consistent with Mr. Eliot’s view 
that Christianity is the true religion and 
that the ultimately desirable unity in diver- 
sity is Catholic Christianity distinguished 
into local variations. Mr. Eliot criticizes 
British political imperialism in India and 
American dollar imperialism elsewhere. But 

surely the missionary who sets out to con- 
vert a heathen tribe is aiming at the destruc- 
tion of another culture much more deliber- 

ately, and therefore much more reprehen- 

sibly, than any English viceroy, with his be- 

lief in religious tolerance, or any American 
trader concerned to find buyers of his goods. 
Spinoza’s “from the necessity of the divine 
nature infinite things follow in infinite 
modes” is incompatible with the claim that 
there is only one true church. 

Before I deal specifically with Mr. Eliot’s 
defense of class distinctions, I must say a 
little more about the apparently liberal ele- 
ment in his views. It is clear that when he is 
not thinking of Catholic Christianity as the 
one true religion, Mr. Eliot holds a view not 
unlike that of Burke, who, it will be remem- 
bered, supported the American colonists in 
their dispute with the government of 
George III, opposed British interference 
with the religion and social structure of 
India, and also opposed any sudden and 
drastic interference with the men who had 
bought or inherited picturesque civil service 
sinecures. Burke was as opposed to Jacobin- 
ism as Mr. Eliot is to what he calls ‘‘a nega- 
tive liberal society.”"' Now, I have sug- 
gested that one ground for such an attitude 
is that the various religions and cultures 
have, by their very existence, added to the 
value of the world. Unless, therefore, it can 
be shown that by their existence they pre- 
vent the existence of something that is 
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more worth while, they should be left to de. 
velop on their own. On this view the tyrant 
is the ruler who, by suppressing differences 
makes one will prevail. Burke would prob. 
ably have found American society almost as 
distasteful as he certainly would have found 
the society of the Begums of Oudh. But the 
fulness of things might have been diminished 
if either had been suppressed. A further ele. 
ment in the view is that the fact that a civili- 
zation exists is some evidence that it has 
value. This can, of course, be understood jn 
theological terms, as not interfering with 
what God has ordained. Or in nontheologica] 
terms it amounts to not interfering unless 
there are exceedingly strong grounds for ex- 
pecting that the result of interference would 
be something better and more varied than 
the result of not interfering. This latter, of 
course, is an element in contemporary lib- 
eralism. Its kinship with the earlier theologi- 
cal view lies in the substitution of an unwill- 
ingness to claim to foresee the future of so- 
ciety for an unwillingness to claim to know 
God’s particular purposes. In this form of 
conservative liberalism it is not, I suggest, 
so much force itself that is objected to" asit 
is the drastic change and destruction that 
force brings. To use force in defense of a 
form of society is to protect a way of life that 
may have worth-while achievements to 
show. To use force to overthrow a long-es- 
tablished society may be to destroy these 
achievements in the interest of the un- 
known. Destructiveness rather than force 
is what this conservative form of liberalism 
abhors. 
Now, Burke supported economic liber- 
alism and Mr. Eliot is opposed to it. Burke 
supported it for the same reason that he op- 


1 Idea of a Christian Society, p. 41. Cf. p. 65 (on 
the Munich crisis of 1938): ‘‘Was our society, which 
had always been so assured of its superiority and 
rectitude, so confident of its unexamined premises, 
assembled round anything more permanent than 8 
congeries of banks, insurance companies and in- 
dustries, and had it any beliefs more essential than 
a belief in compound interest and the maintenance 
of dividends?” 

12 The objection to force is in part a result of 
commerce. 
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posed Jacobinism, namely, because he 
thought there was something proud and im- 
pious in men who presumed to regulate so- 
ciety. If he had lived some fifty years later, 
it is probable that he would have realized 
the extent to which economic liberalism 
runs counter to the class distinctions which 
are a feature of the feudal order of society, 
of the “chivalry” he was so anxious to pre- 
serve. Mr. Eliot is opposed to a “‘negative 
liberal society” largely because he considers 
it incompatible with the stability and vari- 
ety essential for the good life as he under- 
stands it. It is in this way that he accepts the 
conservative—we might almost say the 
Gothic—aspect of liberalism and rejects the 
progressive and radical aspect normally con- 
sidered essential to it. The free working of 
economic forces is hardly compatible with 
the form of society which Mr. Eliot favors, 
in which most people would live and die in 
the district where they were born’ and in 
the station to which it had pleased God to 
call them. 

Inconsistent as it is, then, with the ex- 
clusive claims of Catholic Christianity, Mr. 
Eliot’s ideal for the world at large is a series 
of societies with different but not opposing 
cultures and for each society a high degree 
of differentiation into classes, sects, and re- 
gional cultures. We must now examine what 
he has to say in particular in defense of class 
distinctions. In the first place, Mr. Eliot 
considers what it would be to abolish 
classes, and he comes to the conclusion that, 
since men are very unequal in abilities,"4 
classes can only be abolished in favor of 
elites. Mr. Eliot is impressed both by the 
fluctuating character of elites and by the 
fluctuating criteria for establishing them. 


13 Perhaps it is worth noting that if a world 
society were established from which local differences 
of culture had been eliminated, traveling would not 
broaden the mind but would only be worth while 
on account of the scenery. 


4 “There can hardly be a great intellectual 
stirring among a whole generation, because the 
number of persons in any generation capable of 
being greatly stirred intellectually is always and 
everywhere very very small’ (‘Thoughts after 
Lambeth” in Selected Essays 1917-32 p. 341). 
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I suspect that he exaggerates the extent to 
which they would fluctuate, since it is prob- 
able that some of the capacities that would 
qualify for membership in an elite would be 
hereditary and ambition would be directed 
partly by the parents, so that a genuine 
elite might also approximate to a class. He 
is on stronger ground when he stresses the 
difficulty of finding criteria for membership 
in an elite. Where an elite is artificially con- 
stituted, as, say, in the administrative grade 
of the British civil service, the introduction 
of efficient tests for entry may tend unwisely 
to perpetuate a single generation’s view of 
what constitutes good performance. This is 
a danger that has to be faced. But I hardly 
suppose that, in the case of the civil service, 
Mr. Eliot would favor a return to the days 
when posts were bought and sold or be- 
stowed in the process of using or acquiring 
influence. It is one thing to talk at large of 
the advantages of class. It is another thing to 
be prepared to justify, as the defender of 
class distinctions should be, specific cases of 
jobbery or nepotism. In a family system 
nepotism is a virtue. In any case, in a soci- 
ety with few class distinctions many elites 
form themselves as those ambitious to belong 
to them compete with one another. Few 
would suggest that membership in the 
Royal Academy was the only test, in Eng- 
land, of artistic achievement. 

In the second place, Mr. Eliot’s argu- 
ment (briefly) is that the maintenance and 
development of a civilized culture depends 
on the existence of a group of appreciative 
persons (amateurs) who must have been 
educated for this from their earliest years— 
otherwise their behavior is merely superfi- 
cial, like a Japanese appreciating James 
Joyce—and that such a group can be effec- 
tively recruited only from people who, be- 
cause of their birth, are accepted as having 
a right of membership. Without the claim of 
class the appropriate early training at the 
preconscious level would not be secured. I 
suggest, however, that Mr. Eliot underesti- 
mates the extent to which cultural continu- 
ity is maintained by schools, universities, 
professions, journals, publishing firms, and 
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similar institutions which supply and modi- 
fy the standards of judgment and taste of 
individuals from families of very different 
types. Membership in such bodies frequent- 
ly affects the very inmost nature of those 
who belong to them, without conscious 
effort on their part. So long as such bodies 
retain their courage and independence, I do 
not think that a loosening of class distinc- 
tions is a matter for any great concern. A 
stronger argument, perhaps, for the cul- 
tural value of an aristocratic class is that 
members of it will be relatively free from the 
anxiety to do well which bears so heavily 
on those who have to make their own way. 
The anxieties and failures of the competitive 
struggle are indeed defects of a relatively 
classless society, just as sloth and injustice 
are defects of a class system. 

Mention of injustice brings me to my last 
point. Class privileges are today widely re- 
garded as unjust. Mr. Eliot holds that, in 
any case, culture cannot be shared out 
among the people as cheese or sugar can be 
and that class distinctions are good for so- 
ciety as a whole. The first point is true and 
very important. Great care is needed to pre- 
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vent the view from spreading that “fair 
shares” has the same meaning when applied 
to things of the mind’s as it does when ap- 
plied to material goods. To use the argu- 
ment of public good against the argument of 
justice is, however, dangerous in a way 
which Mr. Eliot would be quick to appreci- 
ate. I suggest that it is in closer accord with 
the views he is expressing to argue that de- 
tails of the class arrangement are unjust and 
should be remedied in detail but that the 
difficulty of conceiving a less unjust alterna- 
tive to the class arrangement should give 
pause to hasty attempts at wholesale class- 
leveling. People who are agreed that some- 
thing is not just disagree as soon as they 
start replacing it by what is just. To work at 
the improvement of an existing system is 
one thing. To set up a just order in the ab- 
sence of traditional foundations is beyond 
the moral wit of man. “There is a sacred 
veil to be drawn over the beginnings of all 
government.”’ 
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WHAT ARE “CRITICAL” MEANINGS?! 





ARTHUR PAP 


HEORIES about the meanings of ethical 
sation may, with fair assurance of ex- 
hausting the possibilities, be divided into 
naturalist, emotivist, and intuitionisi theories. 
Ethical naturalism asserts that ethical 
terms are, even in their distinctively ethical 
function, used to describe empirically ob- 
servable (i.e., perceptually or introspective- 
ly observable) properties; emotivism asserts 
that in their distinctively ethical use ethical 
terms have only emotive meaning and can- 
not, therefore, give rise to assertions that 
are true or false, so that questions of truth or 
falsehood, or of verification, are misplaced 
when addressed to ethical sentences; intui- 
tionism, finally, is the theory that ethical 
terms refer, in their distinctively ethical 
use,? to empirically unobservable properties 
or relations and give rise to assertions which 
are true or false although empirically un- 
verifiable. Now, the point of Professor Cas- 
tell’s article, here under discussion, is clear 
enough to enable one to gather that the the- 
ory there advanced is to be classified as in- 
tuitionism. Indeed, the point of the article, 
if I did not misunderstand it, may be rend- 
ered briefly by the two sentences: (a) since 
ethical meanings may be neither descriptive 

‘Reply to Alburey Castell’s “Meanings: Emo- 
tive, Descriptive, and Critical,” Ethics, October, 
1940. 

2 My repeated qualification “‘in their distinctively 
ethical use” signifies, of course, that terms like 
“good,” “right,” “wrong,” have also nonethical uses 
which are irrelevant to the validation of the theories 
mentioned. It is, indeed, a serious question to ask 
one’s self whether “ethical use” could be defined 
without using one or the other of these theories as 
criteria (e.g., to define an ethical use of “wrong” as a 
purely emotive use) and thus to beg the very ques- 
tion at issue; and, if, instead of a definition, only 
illustrations should be given, what could be done if 
philosophers disagreed as to whether a cited usage 
was a proper illustration of ethical usage. But for- 
tunately this issue is irrelevant to the argument of 
this note. 
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nor emotive, you cannot infer from the fact 
that they are not descriptive that they are 
emotive; (b) they are something else, al- 
though it is difficult to give anything but a 
negative account of that third alternative. 
In what follows I am not going to commit 
myself to acceptance or rejection of any of 
the three theories mentioned; I shall confine 
myself to a criticism of Professor Castell’s 
arguments, which were fired especially at 
the emotivists (referred to as ‘‘some profes- 
sors of philosophy” but never as “‘philoso- 
phers”’!). 

It is by no means an uncommon situation 
in analytic philosophy that one understands 
the meaning of a term subjected to analysis 
with sufficient clarity to be able to recognize 
a proposed analysis as inadequate, although 
one is at a loss to supply an adequate analy- 
sis one’s self. However, if philosophical anal- 
ysis is to be an intellectually respectable and 
halfway fruitful game at all, a philosopher 
who is thus critical of a proposed analysis 
ought, I think, to bow to the following rule 
of the game: If you claim that analysis A 
of term T is inadequate, elucidate the ordi- 
nary meaning of T which, as claimed by 


you, A fails to catch, at least denotatively, by 


illustrations; and show what ordinary uses 
of T are clearly incompatible with A. For 


example, if a philosopher defines “‘law of na- 
ture” as synonymous with “empirical uni- 
versal proposition,” I can point out that, 
according to this analysis, ‘All presidents of 
the United States live in the White House 
while in office” would be a law of nature; 
that this consequence, however, violates or- 
dinary usage of “law of nature”; and, of 
course, I could easily elucidate the proper 
usage of this term by such examples as 


“Lightning is always followed by thunder,” 
‘All crows are black,” etc. I want to show, 
now, that Professor Castell’s primarily neg- 
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ative remarks are unenlightening just be- 
cause he has not bowed to this rule of the 
game. 

Professor Castell begins his defense of the 
third alternative, mentioned above, with an 
enumeration of various uses of the word 
“critical” which are irrelevant to the issue 
between him and those “professors of phi- 
losophy” who from the fact that ethical 
sentences do not express empirically verifi- 
able propositions (and, of course, do not ex- 
press analytic propositions) infer that they 
express no propositions at all. But when he 
proceeds to elucidate the relevant use of 
“critical,” he cites certain terms used and to 
be clarified in logic, such as “‘true,” “false,” 
“valid,” “invalid,” “probable,” “improb- 
able.” He evidently contends, then, that 
judgments in which these terms are predi- 
cated are critical judgments, according to at 
least one ordinary usage of “‘critical,”’ and, 
moreover, that this usage cannot be ac- 
counted for by a theory which allows words 
to have only either descriptive or emotive 
meaning (not excluding a combination of 
both). My refutation of Professor Castell’s 
argument may be conveniently divided into 
two parts. I am going to show (1) that ac- 
cording to no ordinary usage of the word 
“critical” at all could all the instances of 
“critical terms” he cites be called “critical”; 
(2) that where “critical” is, indeed, properly 
predicable of a term cited by him, the theory 
he attacks can give a satisfactory account of 
that usage. If Professor Castell should reject 
that theory as unsatisfactory, at least he has 
failed to state a good reason for regarding it 
as unsatisfactory—unless, indeed, a mere 
feeling of dissatisfaction with a proposed 
analysis should be held to amount to a good 
reason for rejecting it. 

1. What do we mean when we call such 
judgments as “‘Your argument is valid” or 
“Your argument is invalid” critical? There 
can be no doubt but that at least part of 
what we mean is that judgments of this sort 
express a valuation. Implicitly, that is, we 
are saying “You ought to argue that way” or 
“You ought not to argue that way.” If you 
wish, you may express the same idea by say- 
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ing that the word “invalid” conveys an ac- 
cusation, while the word “valid” conveys 
praise. I am far from maintaining that such 
judgments are always intended as critical, in 
this sense; in fact, I do not think for a mo- 
ment, as Professor Castell seems to think, 
that metalogic, the discipline in which the 
formal logician judges that formal deduc- 
tions conform or do not conform to the rules 
of deduction, consists of value judgments. 
What I contend is that if anyone were to call] 
such judgments “‘critical,”’ then, unless his 
usage is peculiar and obscure, this is what he 
would mean. But how Professor Castell can 
claim that “true,” “false,” “probable,” “im- 
probable,” are likewise critical terms in that 
sense, it is beyond me to understand; and if 
he did not mean “‘critical’’ in the sense above 
specified, then it is utterly obscure to me 
what sense of “critical” he was elucidating 
in citing such terms of logical criticism as 
“valid” and “invalid.”’ Suppose I say, “It is 
true that Hitler ordered the extermination 
of thousands of Jews.” If this is a “‘critical” 
judgment, then, surely, “Hitler ordered the 
extermination of thousands of Jews” must 
be a critical judgment, since the two state- 
ments are logically equivalent. If my argu- 
ment here should be questioned, the follow- 
ing rule, which I assumed, would have to be 
questioned: If the judgment expressed by an 
empirical sentence S is critical, and S is logi- 
cally equivalent to S’, then the judgment 
expressed by S’ is critical. And how could 
this rule be rejected, considering that if S 
and S’ are logically equivalent empirical 
sentences, then they express one and the 
same judgment? But who would claim that 
the above, purely descriptive sentence about 
Hitler expresses a valuation, something ex- 
pressible by a normative sentence?} To be 
sure, speaking the truth, knowing the truth, 
believing the truth, are acts or states of 
affairs which one may feel ought to exist ; but 
31 would not deny that the utterance of such a 
statement may be motivated by the desire to correct 
somebody’s belief and that in this sense the speaker 
may have a “critical” intention. But if this were a 
good reason for the view that “true” is a critical 
term, it would be an equally good reason for holding 
that any predicate is a critical term. 
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hence to infer that “true’’ is a value-term is 
no more plausible than it would be to infer 
that “hard” is a value-term, in the phrase 
“working hard,” from the fact that one may 
approve or disapprove of such a state of 
affairs. Indeed, I should hold that the claim, 
made by many philosophers, that truth is a 
value is defensible only if it reduces to the 
platitude, well-known to logicians, that 
truth is a truth-value. I was even more 
puzzled when I read, in the article under 
discussion, that “probable” and ‘“improb- 
able” are critical terms. Never did it occur 
to me that I am making a value-judgment 
when I say “It will probably rain tomor- 
row.” Of course, I can evaluate such a prob- 
ability judgment, and the outcome of such 
an evaluation may be the value-judgment 
“T ought not to expect probable rain tomor- 
row.” But if this entailed that “probable” 
isa critical term, you might as well say that 
“rain” is a critical term, since I could like- 
wise evaluate the less cautious prediction 
“Tt will rain tomorrow.” 

Let it be understood that I am not taking 
Professor Castell to task for failing to pro- 
vide an alternative analysis in place of the 
analysis he rejects. My objection is that he 
even fails to elucidate, in terms of ordinary 
usage, that relevant sense of ‘‘critical” which 
he (I suppose admittedly) fails to analyze. 

2. Professor Castell claims that if the 
normative terms employed by the moralist 
have only emotive meaning, then the norma- 
tive terms employed by the logician are in 
the same boat. Now, there is, indeed, this 
amount of analogy between an ethical con- 
cept like ‘“‘right” and a logical concept like 
“valid”: just as statements of the form ‘“‘x is 
right” could be analyzed to mean, descrip- 
tively, conformity of the act to moral laws 
and, emotively, acceptance or approval of 
those laws, so statements of the form “‘x is 
valid” might be analyzed to mean, descrip- 
tively, conformity of the argument to laws 
of logic and, emotively, compliance with 
those laws (“You ought to accept the laws of 
logic”). Professor Castell evidently thinks 
that by revealing a similarity, in respect of 
the presence of normative meanings, be- 
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tween the moralist’s and the logician’s judg- 
ments, he is dealing emotivism a fatal blow. 
But he could come to sucha conclusion only 
by overlooking an important dissimilarity 
between the two cases. No moralist would 
say that he is making a moral judgment or 
that he is judging qua moralist when he 
ascribes to an act the property of conformity 
or disconformity to a moral law prevalent in 
a given society, i.e., a law of the form “You 
ought (or ought not) to act in such and 
such a way.” Such judgments are simply the 
stuff of which descriptive anthropology is 
made. It is only the moral law itself, the 
“ought-sentence,” which would be said to 
express a moral judgment. But analyze, 
now, the logician’s judgment “The argu- 
ment from premises P to conclusion C is val- 
id.” Abstracting from any normative ele- 
ments of meaning involved in the use of 
“valid” (which may or may not be merely 
emotive), we get the descriptive judgment 
that C is derivable from P with the help of 
specified rules of deduction. Surely, this is 
a judgment which the logician makes qua 
logician; on the contrary, the normative 
judgment “You ought to draw conclusions 
in accordance with these rules, rather than 
with those” is a judgment altogether out- 
side formal logic. It surely could not be a 
metalogical theorem or a theorem in the ob- 
ject-language which could be proved by ap- 
plying metalogical rules of deduction! I con- 
clude, then, that logic and morals are not 
analogous in any respect that is relevant to 
Professor Castell’s critique of emotivism. 
Now, what, exactly, is wrong with the 
analysis of “critical judgment” just sug- 
gested, viz., a critical judgment is a judg- 
ment by which one describes the item under 
criticism as conforming or not conforming to 
a standard or rule (= normative sentence of 
the form “Acts of such and such a kind 
ought to be performed,” “Paintings ought 
to have such and such structural and sensu- 
ous properties,’ etc,) and by which one ex- 
presses one’s acceptance of the standard?s If 
4The meaning of “expression,” here, may be 
analyzed as follows: from the fact that the critic 
predicates a normative term and justifies his predi- 
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something is wrong with it; at least Profes- 
sor Castell has failed to point out what it is. 
And since this analysis exhibits critical 
meanings as a mixture of descriptive and 
emotive meanings, it makes it wholly un- 
necessary to postulate an obscure third al- 
ternative to the alternative proposed by 
naturalism and emotivism. 

One might raise the question whether 
Professor Castell, with his primarily nega- 
tive claims, is any worse off than any intui- 
tionist, such as Professor Ewing? Whether, 
from the nature of the case, any stronger 
argument for intuitionism could possibly 
be expected than pointing out that ethical 
sentences, by the very meaning of “‘ethical,”’ 
do not express empirical propositions and 
that, by the verdict of introspection, they 


cation by reference to standard S, one may infer 
with high probability that he accepts S. 


evidently do express propositions? My re. 
ply is affirmative. Specifically, I should Say 
that ethical intuitionism could be given 
some prima facie plausibility by making a 
far less objectionable comparison between 
the concepts of logic and the concepts of 
ethics than the one performed by Professor 
Castell. If one could successfully argue that 
judgments of logical entailment, as ordinarily 
intended, are not certifiable by reducing this 
relation to empirically observable relations 
between symbols or to linguistic habits or to 
mental processes, such as habits of inference, 
then one would at least have established a 
precedent for the claim that some predicates 
have nonemotive meaning although they 
have no (direct or iadirect) empirical refer- 
ence. And, to put it as cautiously as possible, 
Iam not sure that such a thesis could not be 
successfully argued. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WorK AND History. By Paul Schrecker. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. xviii+322. $5.00. 


MEANING IN History. By Karl Léwith. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
x+259. $4.00. 

Quite appropriately, the word “history” 
rhymes with “mystery” (no thanks to etymolo- 
gy), and some mystery is undoubtedly required 
for the quality of being “interesting” in events 
witnessed, described, or performed. The writing 
of history is very easy to make interesting, if 
one follows “‘instinct,”’ i.e., good sense and taste, 
and does not (like the famous centipede) stop to 
ask just what one is doing or why and, in partic- 
ular, if one is enough, but not too much, inter- 
ested in literal and accufate “truth.” An at- 
tempt even to define history is likely to mean a 
cold bath of dulness, and probably absurdity to 
boot. Manifestly, any attempt at complete and 
correct description of the events in the smallest 
sector of “history” would be neither serious nor 
funny but simply crazy. However, ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”’ is 
always a more or less figurative, if not playful, 
expression; it cannot be “true” as meaning 
what it says, nor yet a defensible ideal. No one 
can say how large a sector or what kind, from 
the sequence of human events in space-time, is 
required to constitute history; and no formula of 
words can distinguish between history and other 
forms of discourse about “human phenomena” 
—historical fiction or plain fiction. So, writing 
about history is in a different category, that of 
philosophy, which is mot to “the million” a 
“perpetual feast of nectared sweets.” Finally, 
the word is so ambiguous that one must specify 
whether it refers to the writing or the subject 
matter. We can distinguish rather clearly be- 
tween history and “science,”’ the latter dealing 
with the classifiable and repetitive aspect of 
phenomena, the former with a unique and irre- 
versible sequence in time. 

An especially interesting fact about history is 
that it is both itself a problem, something calling 
for explanation, while at the same time it passes 
for an explanation. If we can trace the history of 
an event or condition, the fairly continuous 


course of change leading up to it, from some 
“beginning”’ whose capacity to function as such 
is one of the mysteries, we get a kind of intellec- 
tual satisfaction akin (mysteriously again) to 
that which comes from scientific success in 
bringing a particular phenomenon under a gen- 
eral principle. A model example is etymology as 
explaining the meaning of a word. But there is 
much more to the mystery of history. Time was, 
and “historically” not far back, when human 
conduct was thought to be explicable primarily 
by showing that intelligence or ‘‘reason”’ called 
for or justified such action. Now, as “history” 
carries us swiftly away from that already 
strange belief, our curiosity turns more and 
more to “historical explanation”—along with 
mechanistic psychologies with the common 
trait of having no truck with free intelligence. 
(Or they make one course of action as reasonable 
as another, from a “point of view” which is sim- 
ply there, or is itself to be “explained.”) Among 
the assumed-to-be reasonable explanations of 
conduct and of history once in vogue was one 
called “economic”; and to a student, such as 
this reviewer, whose professional activity has 
been primarily in economics it is natural to feel 
a special interest in interpretations or philoso- 
phies of history. 

Neither of the books under review is either 
history or “historiography,” writing about the 
writing of history. Both philosophize about the 
subject matter, the course of human events, in- 
cluding, indeed, the future as well as the past. 
They are utterly different, one being closely re- 
lated to the economic interpretation, the other 
its farthest antithesis, a religious view. Yet, in 
spite of the contrast, either might have borne 
the title of the other. For “work” may cover all 
purposive activity, and this notion may be 
equated with having “meaning.” I do not think 
either identification would be the best use of 
words; but Schrecker finds no difficulty (for ex- 
ample) in bringing natural beauty under the 
concept of “work” (pp. 65 ff ) through the activ- 
ity of selection, arrangement, etc., by which it is 
apprehended. 

Schrecker’s aim is better indicated by the sub- 
title of his book—An Essay on the Structure of 
Civilization, and still more definitely by the title 
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of the concluding chapter, “Civilization and Na- 
ture.” He is trying to find a concept which will 
bridge or transcend the dualism suggested, with- 
out falling into either of the conventional mon- 
isms—reducing civilization to natural process or 
dissolving the latter into mental content. It is a 
project of unifying knowledge, but the attack is 
mainly on the interpretation, not merging the 
two fields of subject matter. The argument is 
that the concept of work will make the treat- 
ment of the phenomena of civilization intellec- 
tually satisfactory in the way in which natural 
science is so, i.e., will give to it the definiteness 
and conclusiveness the absence of which is so 
sadly characteristic of the “‘social disciplines.” 
This purpose is not so clearly spelled out as one 
could wish, and I am not too sure that the au- 
thor would accept my formulation. As I read the 
book, it bears on social “science” about as much 
as on history. There is only a very brief treat- 
ment of the relation between science and his- 
tory (of course, nature also has a history) in 
terms of a contrast between “systematic” and 
“historical” treatment (pp. 4 ff.). It does not 
point out what seems to me the essential meth- 
odological difference, that “science” discovers 
invariants, especially quantitative invariants, 
and “uniformities of coexistence and sequence” 
—which certainly exist, in some way and de- 
gree or various ways and degrees, in the social 
field also—while history must generalize by ex- 
trapolation according to some law having real 
calendar time as a parameter. 

A sentence from the concluding chapter may 
be quoted both to suggest the author’s line of 
attack on his problem and to serve notice on the 
prospective reader that he has a piece of “work” 
ahead of him (the immediate topic is the causal 
role of nature in the history or character of 
civilization) : 

If the influence of the natural conditions is to be 
assigned its function within the structure of the 
norm systems of civilization, it has to be realized at 
the very outset that this influence must in some way 
bear upon the process whereby the fundamental 
principles are worked into the specific patterns im- 
mediately determining the effort expended in satis- 
fying an aboriginal aspiration of civilized man 
[p. 310]. 


The assignment covers some three hundred 
and twenty large-format pages sprinkled with 
sentences of about this length, structure, and 
degree of abstraction. Following an Introduction 
(eight pages; there is no preface) and a chapter 
on the “Object of History,” a short chapter (five 
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pages) defines “work”’ as the “elemental histori. 
cal process.”” Work has three characteristics: (1) 
it involves force in action, with the overcoming 
of some resistance; (2) it must “operate some 
change in the province of civilization” in which 
the activity occurs; and (3) it must, “at least 
implicitly, be required by a norm of some proy- 
ince of civilization” (pp. 13-15). This last crite- 
rion “allows the exclusion of senseless acts and, 
with certain reservations, crimes. . . .” Work is 
also said to be “different from mere play”—the 
only occurrence of this word, I believe, in the 
book—as well as from “passive receptivity . . , 
mere automatic reaction, and from purposeless 
though voluntary movement” (p. 13). At the 
outset, it seems to me indefensible to deny to 
these contrasted forms of activity an important 
influence in history. That of play in particular is 
perhaps co-ordinate with that of work, if the dis- 
tinction is drawn with a fair degree of clarity. 
Surely politics, the predominant subject matter 
of history as actually written, is as much a 
game or competitive sport as it is a “job”; and 
this is only less true of economic activity—that 
of the personalities who play a decisive or “his- 
torical” role. And so on, down the line. Inciden- 
tally, as already suggested, the “‘work’’ idea 
looks like a variant of the economic interpreta- 
tion, and there seems to be just one reference to 
Marxism, a purely casual mention. This re- 
viewer holds that work is a feeling-attitude not 
definable in terms of any objective features of 
an act itself or of its relation to a result; thus it is 
distinct from the economic motive (which also 
excludes personal competition). Further, we find 
no discussion of error or the relation between the 
intended and the actual consequences of acts, 
particularly in the way of operating a change in 
a province of civilization, or about the conflict 
and offsetting of intentions and results in the 
net change within any area and any interval of 
time. Yet there is a constant supreme emphasis 
on “norms,” meaning the “satisfaction of an 
aboriginal desire of civilized man,” as already 
quoted (more commonly the term used is “de- 
sire” or “‘need’’). 

The heart of the argument is contained in the 
chapter on work and the seven following, which 
deal with “The Isomorphic Structure of the 
Provinces of Civilization,” first in general (chap. 
iii) and then topically by the six “provinces” 
recognized (chaps. iv-ix). These are, with the 
corresponding aboriginal aspirations or needs: 
(1) the state—security and justice; (2) science— 
knowledge; (3) religion—salvation; (4) the 
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aesthetic province—beauty; (5) economy—the 
vital needs; and (6) language—expression or 
communication. The author apparently consid- 
ers this a uniquely valid and exhaustive classifi- 
cation! One can only marvel at the ingenuity 
with which he argues that all are “integrations 
of acts of work,” conforming to a common pat- 
tern, and each with its distinctive norm or norm- 
system. Undoubtedly, “there is some truth in 
it,” though to this reviewer it seems more in- 
geniously fanciful than realistic—and full of in- 
consistency. Thus on page 199 we are casually 
told that “language operates chiefly in the serv- 
ice of the other fields”; but there is no facing of 
the essential question of how far expression is an 
end or a means, or is even coincident with com- 
munication. Much the same is true, and is occa- 
sionally admitted, regarding the other prov- 
inces, whose vagueness and overlapping, up to 
reciprocal all-inclusiveness, constantly come to 
the surface. The naive-rationalistic simplism 
and absurdity of the whole position comes out, 
as an example, in this choice dictum from the 
chapter on “The State”: “It is needless again to 
insist on the fact that this action [that of the sol- 
dier] presupposes indeed the perfectibility of the 
object through this kind of work, since otherwise 
no sane person would be willing to pay the price 
of his life for it” (pp. 27-28). 

It would be a misuse of space to take up in 
detail the remaining two-thirds of this book. 
Part II (chaps. x-xii), also central to the argu- 
ment, deals with “The Logical Structure of the 
Norms of Civilization.’”’ The treatment is simi- 
lar to that of chapter iii, elaborate and abstract, 
highly ingenious, and unconvincing. Part III, 
the latter half of the book (chaps. xiii—xvii) 
treats of “Civilization in Process,” in contrast 
with Part I, “Static Analysis of Civilization.” 
That is, in a way, this is about history, in con- 
trast with social science, but the contrast is not 
clearly exhibited. There are interesting observa- 
tions on such subjects as institutions, traditions 
and conventions, revolutionary versus evolu- 
tionary change, freedom and morals, nations 
and classes, etc.; but, again, what is chiefly im- 
pressive is the “ingenuity” with which things 
are assimilated and arranged in patterns. At the 
end, one hates to ask what has really been 
learned about scientific or historical knowledge 
of nature or of man. “One” (this reviewer) has 
not learned how the concept of work can perform 
in the study of “civilization” the function of the 
conservation principles in physics or the con- 
stants and laws of chemistry or biology, in or- 
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ganizing raw data of observation into valid and 
useful knowledge. 


Professor Liéwith’s book also has a subtitle: 
The Theological 1mplications of the Philosophy of 
History. A more descriptive wording, in the re- 
viewer’s mind, would be, “‘An Essay on the The- 
sis that Only a Theological Interpretation of 
History Can Give It Meaning.” Further (of 
course), the only theological interpretation that 
can do this is the Jewish-Christian theocosmol- 
ogy of a divine creation of the world out of noth- 
ing at a beginning in (or of?) time, with a super- 
natural-cataclysmic end-of-the-world at another 
historical date, and between the two the advent 
of Messias and Christianity, with its redemptive 
mission. The alternative to a definite beginning 
and a course leading to a definite end is held to 
be “perpetual recurrence,” which would reduce 
life to a Sisyphean round of “meaningless” 
drudgery. I do not think these alternatives form 
an objective either-or disjunction, but the prob- 
lem is one in the mathematical logic of in- 
finities, in which I do not claim to be an 
authority. The moral issue seems to be more 
real, but of the nature of an antinomy, a dilem- 
ma from which there is no escape. On the 
one hand, it does appear unsatisfactory in 
the abstract to be ever pursuing goals that 
ever recede (“climbing up the climbing wave’’); 
but it is not clearly better to work toward 
a foreseeable “end,” with nothing beyond to 
achieve or to do. (‘“‘Heaven,” as we learned at 
Sunday school, at “mother’s knee,” and from 
Scripture, has no tasks or problems, no econom- 
ics or politics, also neither family life nor love- 
making, and certainly no sports or competitions, 
not to mention games of chance.) Our ethical 
thinking contains other dilemmas; in my own 
view a more serious one is the question whether 
people should expect to be “paid,” sometime, 
somehow, for “being good.” 

As to redemption, salvation, etc., I probably 
should abstain from talking about such high the- 
ological themes. It is thought to be irreverent 
and impertinent to ask the questions that occur 
to me, such as: Who or what is to be saved? 
From what? For what? How and on what 
ground? and What is to become of the rest of 
creation at the Great Day of the Lord? (Or at 
least to ask for answers that make sense.) I can 
“sort of” see how the general view of history ex- 
pounded by Léwith (and others) might give it 
meaning “‘to God,’’ but it would be in the sense 
of Russell’s “Free Man’s Worship,” probably 








not acceptable to these thinkers. What bothers 
—in fact “‘stumps’’—me is its significance for the 
individual human being. In blunt terms, what is 
it to me, or to any creature born and dying at 
two moments of chronological time negligibly 
separated in comparison with the whole sweep, 
what may (or might) have happened or may hap- 
pen at some time in the past or future so remote 
that my imagination can give no real meaning to 
either situation? I can be, and am, curious—in- 
cidentally, the primal sin; but that means push- 
ing knowledge as far backward and forward in 
time as one can, by methods that will pass such 
tests as are available. And I can find no connec- 
tion whatever between this endeavor and the 
speculations or verbalizations of theologian-phi- 
losophers of history. Such knowledge as is at- 
tainable certainly shows no balance of evidence 
suggesting a power underlying history that has 
any preference for happiness over misery in the 
process or knows or cares about justice, mercy, 
and such frailties. And, further, in moral terms 
I do not see what one can do with the idea of a 
supernatural, wilful, governance of natural or 
human events. It seems rather that the differ- 
ence between the cause-and-effect and reward- 
and-punishment views of man’s relation to the 
world is that we know something and can learn 
more about the former, and to some extent act 
accordingly, “intelligently,” while the latter is 
inherently unpredictable and hence merely con- 
fusing and frustrating in relation to action. 
There is no reason except pure and arbitrary 
wish-thinking to believe that intentions, good or 
bad, have consequences distinct from those of 
acts, except at a very narrow margin in one’s 
dealings with other human beings. Many deny 
even this, but I think they are wrong. Any 
World-Will controlling men or nature seems 
practically equivalent to universal mechanism 
in taking the “meaning” out of human plan- 
ning and striving; for we certainly have no 
knowledge of any way to influence such a 
Will or to find out what it has in mind, ex- 
cept to study the actual course of events. 
Pretended communications there are, of course, 
“all over the place”; but the least scrutiny 
shows them to be as full of contradiction, 
and plain childishness, and to be either as illu- 
sory or as fraudulent from a moral point of view 
as they palpably are from the scientific. 
However, one good thing is to be said about 

the Léwith book, as it is a pleasure to record. 
It is interesting reading; and also it contains 
much information about writings that are sig- 
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nificant at least “historically,” since societies 


and epochs, particularly their educated classes 
have thought them so. Indeed, it is fascinating 
to watch the parade of philosophies of history 
which the author ingeniously marshals, chapter 
by chapter, in reverse order, from Burckhardt 
and Marx-Hegel back to Augustine-Orosius and 
the biblical view. (He makes exceptions, for rea- 
sons not clear, by putting in appendixes 
“Modern Transformations of Joachism,” and 
Nietzsche.) So much is to the good, even if one 
remains unconvinced that Weltgeschichte must 
be Heilsgeschichte (but more of Vernichtungs- 
and Verdamnungsgeschichte!) to have “mean- 
ing’’—if one remains convinced that the oppo- 
site is true, that the meaning of history must be 
found in the work and play, joy and suffering, 
and other meaningful activities and experiences 
of the human actors on its famous stage (or 
“victims” of action, or of the ruthless world- 
process). It is interesting to note that another 
book published almost simultaneously presents 
the same thesis as this of Léwith, but systemati- 
cally rather than historically, and with a puritan 
solemnity and dogmatism in place of Léwith’s 
human amiability and charm. I refer to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s Faith and History. 


FRANK H. Knicut 
University of Chicago 


ConFucius: THE MAN AND THE Mytu. By H. 
G. Creel. New York: John Day Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi+363. $5.00. 

Appearing as it does in 1949, the twenty-five 
hundredth anniversary of Confucius (551-479 
B.C.), the book must indeed be said to be timely. 
China was to have played host to the Third 
UNESCO Conference scheduled for about 
August 27, Confucius’ birthday, 1949. There 
was also to have been at least one Confucius 
festival in Peiping, and scholars ia that region 
had projected the publication of a commemora- 
tion volume. Political upheavals set in, in the 
meantime, and these plans were swept aside. It 
is therefore no small measure of satisfaction to 
witness the publication of a volume on Confu- 
cius this year across the Pacific, on the conti- 
nent of Ametica. And such a worthy volume it 
is—a rare specimen of the happy combination of 
sound scholarship with delightful style. 

Professor Creel’s treatment of Confucius is 
assuredly a sympathetic one. He complains that 
the ancient Chinese sage has been misunder- 
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stood both at home and abroad. He suspects in 
the Preface that the Chinese tradition about 
him “does not accurately portray the Confucius 
who lived” (p. ix). And the book is “‘an investi- 
gation of that possibility” (p. ix). As a result of 
this investigation, the author is convinced that 
“Confucius must be counted among the great 
revolutionaries” (p. 1); “Confucius was very suc- 
cessful as the chief architect of his nation’s cul- 
ture” (p. 39); “Confucius was a prophet of the 
future” (p. 51); Confucius was a teacher that 
“changed the course of human history” (p. 75); 
etc. If anybody is distressed and suspicious that 
the author is overidealizing the Chinese sage, 
he may be comforted by passages which make 
Confucius feel just like one of us ordinary mor- 
tals. Only a couple of these will have to suffice: 
“Confucius condemned eloquence so frequently 
that one cannot but suspect that he uncon- 
sciously envied those who possessed it’’ (p. 27). 
“Confucius was always suspicious of eloquence, 
in which Tzu-kung excelled. And he would 
probably have had to be more than human not 
to be slightly annoyed at the easy manner in 
which success came to this urbane disciple, with 
his wealth of natural charm. It is not surprising 
that Confucius could not resist the impulse to 
take occasional sly digs designed to puncture 
Tzu-Kung’s aplomb”’ (p. 67). Whether there is 
any loss of truth both in praise and in blame, 
there is the evident gain of bringing Confucius 
back to life, and the reviewer finds no difficulty 
in agreeing with most of the laudatory claims 
listed. 

Confronted with a work as well written and 
as valuable to intercultural understanding as 
the present volume, one feels hesitant to criti- 
cize. The treatment of li or ceremonial (pp. 82- 
88) appears to be somewhat belabored. After all, 
the average Western reader knows what is in- 
volved in “good taste,” good form, and ele- 
gance. And the li has by no means been main- 
tained intact in present-day China either, in her 
eager rush toward modernization. The treat- 
ment of music (pp. 88-89), on the other hand, is 
stimulating and instructive. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Philosopher” (chap. ix, 
pp. 109-41) is perhaps the most central from the 
standpoint of those interested in Chinese. phi- 
losophy. The author says that “the central con- 
ception in philosophy of Confucius is that of the 
Way” (p. 122). It is evidently feasible to char- 
acterize the philosophy of Confucius with an 
over-all statement in this form. But Creel pro- 
ceeds to develop the concept of Confucius’ 
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“Way” from a distinctly rationalistic approach. 
The Way becomes predominantly method and 
principles for thinking. It has no standard (p. 
133) and hardly any content, according to this 
view. “Confucius gave principles for thinking 
but not a fixed standard for truth; he left the in- 
dividual responsible for finding his own truth 
and free to do so”’ (p. 185). Surely, there is at 
least another phase to Confucius’ philosophy, to 
his Way. The jen concept, variously translated 
as “magnanimity,” “human-heartedness,” etc., 
has been considered central by most students of 
Confucius’ thought from the first commentators 
down to the present day. This is purely a matter 
of understanding the original teachings of Con- 
fucius himself and has nothing to do with the 
“tradition” about the sage. Yet there is only 
one frontal remark about this jen concept in the 
whole book, and that in a footnote: ‘Many 
scholars have written at great length about the 
virtue called jen. But after one has read their 
discussions and considered the many passages in 
which it occurs in the ‘Analects,’ it is still hard 
to see how it can be defined more closely than as 
‘virtue’ or ‘complete virtue’ ” (p. 310, n. 16). 
Evidently the author thinks nothing more need 
be said about it. 

However, according to a number of contem- 
porary Chinese scholars, including men like 
Liang Su-Min and Tang Chun-Yi and Fung 
Yu-Lan, who is better known in the West be- 
cause of his works in English, jen is the keystone 
to the whole body of Confucius’ teachings. The 
Master said, “Jen is to love men.” And an an- 
cient commentator followed: “Jen is to love men 
joyously and from the innermost of one’s heart.” 
Like the Socratic justice, the Confucian jen is 
the supervirtue of all virtues (wisdom included), 
and under it all other virtues may be subsumed. 
Li, or ceremonials, and music are important 
only as they put on the finishing touch to the 
genuine feeling that wells up from within. Jen 
lays the foundation; li and music furnish the 
facade. This is the point of Confucius’ exclama- 
tion: “If a man be without jen, of what use 
could li be to him? If a man be without jen, of 
what use could music be to him?” Jen, is of 
course, the mainspring of all human relations, 
and it finds its most natural expression in the 
family. Thus the family becomes the prototype 
for all social organization. Without a proper ap- 
preciation for jen, Creel’s treatment of the 
family (pp. 125-27) in the Confucian system ap- 
pears abrupt and arbitrary. There is room, to be 
sure, in an interpretation of Confucius, for the 
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rational element, but feeling and intuition may 
quite probably have to be given priority over 
knowledge and thought. 

To this way of understanding Confucius, ob- 
servations like the one made by Max Weber 
quoted by Creel (although Creel says in a foot- 
note: “Weber’s comments on Confucius and 
Confucianism are not all equally penetrating” 
[p. 310, n. 8]) would be objectionable and obnox- 
ious: “‘At the same time, Confucianism is more 
rationalist and sober, in the sense of the absence 
and the rejection of all non-utilitarian yard- 
sticks, than any other ethical systems, with the 
possible exception of J. Bentham’s” (p. 120). If 
there is one way of life that is not Confucian, it 
is the life of calculus, be it of the hedonistic (util- 
itarian) or religious or any other brand. It is, of 
course, not necessary that Creel should accept 
this interpretation of the central concept in Con- 
fucius’ philosophy, but it leaves a lot to be de- 
sired to have an important issue like this settled 
in a footnote. 

Creel’s book otherwise is an excellent sum- 
mary of recent Chinese scholarship and discus- 
sion on Confucius and Confucianism. If at times 
he appears to be overdecisive in passing judg- 
ment on the results of the labors of fellow-stu- 
dents in the field, one need only realize that his 
intellectual courage has also been applied in 
categorically renouncing one of his own early 
works. “There are probably few important prop- 
ositions in this book (H. G. Creel, Sinism: A 
Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World-View 
[Chicago, 1929]), which was written twenty 
years ago, to which I should subscribe today” 
(p. 306, n. 4). On specific points of historical re- 
search and critical scholarship, we trust that dis- 
cussions will be initiated from across the Pacific 
as soon as communications again become nor- 
mal. For one thing, the reviewer is yet to be 
convinced that the doctrine of the ‘“Rectifica- 
tion of Names’”’ is not part of Confucius’ teach- 
ings. 

Creel’s polemic against the “myth” of Con- 
fucius is perhaps well taken, but seems to be 
overworked. It is doubtful that the kind of 
myth about Confucius that Creel traces in the 
book has ever been taken seriously in China, 
much beyond the court and its courtiers. Chi- 
nese critica] scholarship, since Ts’ui Shu’s time 
(1739-1816 A.D.), if not earlier, has been 
puncturing publicly, one after another, the leg- 
ends about Confucius; and the present genera- 
tion, sometimes known as the ‘“‘Chinese Renais- 
sance,” has brought the critical movement to its 
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full momentum. As a result, “the tradition” 
about Confucius has all but disappeared jn 
China. The situation about Confucius among 
the Chinese today is not that they hold him as 
an important sage though with the wrong kind 
of importance. It is that altogether too many 
Chinese are forgetting that Confucius has had 
any kind of importance whatsoever. Possibly a 
book on Confucius published today by an Amer- 
ican scholar and admirer may help the Chinese 
to a more adequate awareness of the true worth 
of their own sage. 

The book is heartily recommended to all 
those in the West who are interested in an un- 
derstanding of Confucius and in the Chinese 
way of life in general. There is also a timely 
phase to the value of the book. People the world 
over are watching the political experiment now 
being carried on in China by the Chinese Com- 
munists. As they watch the Chinese political 
scene, it seems one of the foremost questions in 
their minds is, To what extent are the Chinese 
Communists communist and to what extent are 
they Chinese? To the same degree that the an- 
swer to this question is important, it is impor- 
tant that one should have a clear idea as to 
what constitutes the Chinese way of life, 
thought, and conduct, in distinction to the other 
ways and ideologies. Creel’s book has not been 
written exactly to answer this query. But any 
discerning reader of the book will have a grasp 
of the fundamental Chinese temper and atti- 
tude, for Confucius, more than any other man, 
has been the molder of China. 

The chapter on “Confucianism and Western 
Democracy” (chap. xv., pp. 254-78) should be 
interesting information to both the Chinese 
and the Western reader, each from his own 
angle, whether he takes up the book in all seri- 
ousness or just out of curiosity. 

Y. P. ME! 
University of Chicago 


THE NEw SCIENCE OF GIAMBATTISTA VICO. 
Translated from the third edition (1744) by 
Thomas Goddard Bergin and Max Harold 
Fisch. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1948. Pp. 398. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
task of translating Vico into English is diaboli- 
cally complicated. The very fact that prior to 
the Fisch and Bergin version no integral Eng- 
lish translation existed testifies to that difficulty. 
A good translator must have conquered more 
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than the standard Italian current in our day, or 
that which was colloquial at Vico’s time. In 
Vico’s prose the topical elements (the Neapoli- 
tan turns of phrase, some of that dialect’s vo- 
cabulary, its spellings) are amalgamated, in a 
strange mixture, with the Latin factor and give 
rise to a style and mannerisms of expression 
which are singular and, at times, downright 
puzzling. “Faced by such an abundance of 
Latinisms,” writes Mario Fubini (Stile e umani- 
ta di G. B. Vico (Bari: Laterza, 1946], pp. 118- 
19), “an evil-minded reader would say that 
Vico writes not Italian but Latin.”’ Fubini con- 
fesses that more than once he was forced to con- 
sult a Latin dictionary for the precise meaning 
of some Vichian expression, or even to translate 
into Latin some short passage in order to inter- 
pret it with closer adequacy (p. 119). Add a 
labyrinthine syntax and a fondness for puristic 
archaism, explainable in reference to the schools 
of grammar and rhetoric flourishing in Naples 
down to the times of Basilio Puoti (De Sanctis’ 
teacher), which causes Vice to bedeck his prose 
with fourteenth-century Tuscan idioms. 

Nor, in this enumeration of characterizing 
traits, must the technical terms be forgotten: 
“diritto natural delle genti,” “iconomica degli 
eroi,” “ordini,” etc. Translation must always be 
not a literal transposition but a process of inti- 
mate exegesis. This process seldom calls into 
play the utmost intellectual tension and an in- 
cessantly alert vigilance as in the case of Vico. 

Arduous, therefore, was the labor undertaken 
by Fisch and Bergin. Somewhat underestimat- 
ing the value of deep historical conversancy 
with the whole range of development of Italian 
prose from the fourteenth to the early eight- 
eenth centuries and the imperative need for a 
detailed knowledge of classical and postclassical 
Latin, they thought that, since their team 
(Fisch the philosopher, Bergin the philologist) 
represented that union of philosophy and phi- 
lology which Vico so constantly emphasizes, the 
result would inevitably be successful. 

This is far from being the case. The transla- 
tion is marred by a multitude of errors. Let us 
note the most obvious. On page 128, for ex- 
ample, the word ceppi, which, in the original 
text, refers to family clans and indicates their 
main stocks (ceppi), branching out into kinship 
lines, is translated by cippi (with a suggestion of 
architecture and Roman Forum utterly alien to 
the text). Sette dei tempi, by which Vico means, 
approximately, what we, with a Goethian term, 
may call “types of Zettgeister,” is rendered by 
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“sects of times.’’ On page 116, viti which, in the 
original, has its natural significance of “vine- 
trees,” is Englished by “looped heads of 
screws” (!). On page 68, the highly peculiar 
Vichian word impropriati (‘distorted from their 
proper meaning, or form’’) is translated by the 
bizarre “impropriated,” etc. An accurate check 
would reveal many more such blunders. The 
effort to fragment and simplify the composite 
vertebration of Vico’s sentences has resulted in 
spineless reconstructions. When cryptic words 
constituted an apparently insuperable obstacle, 
they were left out. The muscular laconicism of 
the Legnitéd was smoothed out and diluted out of 
recognition. 

There is an improvement of the technique of 
translation from the midpoint of the volume 
down to the end, but even there the version is 
studded with, and disfigured by, many blem- 
ishes. 

It may be disputed whether the cause of 
Vichian studies has been served or disserved by 
the publication of Fisch and Bergin’s subprofes- 
sional performance. I am inclined to voice the 
second alternative. At any rate, what cannot be 
denied and what readers should appreciate are 
the love and the meritorious devotion which 
have gone into the execution of the assignment 
which Fisch and Bergin have set about to fulfil. 


E110 GIANTURCO 
Library of Congress 


PROBLEMAS Y METHODOS DE LA INVESTIGACION 
EN HISTORIA DE LA Fiiosoria. By Rodolfo 
Mondolfo. Tucuman, Argentina: Universi- 
dad Nacional de TucumA4n, 1949. Pp. 222. 
$12.00. (arg.). 

In various languages there have been trea- 
tises on historical methodology in general—or, 
at all events, on what passes for such—but this 
work by an Italo-Argentine, one of the senior 
historians of philosophy, is the only work I 
know of devoted to methodology in the history 
of philosophy. In view of the uniqueness of the 
book, I think an outline of at least part of its 
contents might be apprepriate. 

Originating in a series of lectures delivered at 
the University of Bologna in 1917 as introduc- 
tion to a course in the history of philosophy, 
the book was developed into its present form for 
the benefit of a “seminar in philosophical in- 
vestigation” at the University of Cérdoba, 
Argentina, thirty years later. Its justification for 
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the latter purpose lies in the need to avoid a 
mere reinventing of theories perhaps already 
more adequately formulated and to assure that 
adequate formulation of the problem which is 
possible, on Vico’s theory of knowledge, only 
through a knowledge of the history of the prob- 
lem. The full development of this historicistic 
concept came only in the nineteenth century, 
but it had its ancient predecessor in the Aristo- 
telian intuition of human spiritual development. 
Mondolfo therefore gives a chapter to Aris- 
totle’s view of history, in which three defects 
appear: Aristotle deforms historical reality by 
applying to the history of philosophy concepts 
proper to his own theory; in particular, he errs 
in the way he assigns to his predecessors the 
anticipation or the neglect of the four causes; 
and by using his own concepts in historical re- 
construction he presents his own system as the 
final, and therefore definitive, conclusion of his- 
tory. This last error appears again in Hegel, 
whose conception reveals the following errors: 
in denying the existence of error, he ignores its 
historical role; the identification of the temporal 
order of history with the dialectical order of 
Hegel’s system ignores the facts that ideas do 
not occur one at a time and that a single idea 
may have several developments; the notion that 
each idea has its necessary place in history 
negates the actual recurrence of ideas; in point 
of fact, as the example of Parmenides shows, 
ideas do not present themselves historically, as 
the alleged correspondence requires, in the same 
order as they do in the logical development; in 
order to affirm this correspondence, it is neces- 
sary to reduce each system to a fundamental 
principle, although such a principle only ac- 
quires its character in relation to the rest of the 
system and although it may have a different 
meaning in different contexts; and, finally, the 
application to the historical process of the Idea 
signifies a reduction of the whole history of 
philosophy to a preparation for the Hegelian 
system. Nevertheless, in spite of these criticisms 
—though I do not see how—Mondolfo finds it 
possible to assert that Hegel has demonstrated 
an inner necessity in the historical process. 
But this process also displays contingencies 
permitting irregularities and interruptions, as 
well as a multiplicity of parallel developments; 
so Mondolfo proceeds to necessity and contin- 
gency. Historical antecedents constitute a nec- 
essary, but not always necessitating, condition 
for any philosophical construction or any recog- 
nition of problems; but contingency also enters. 


Sometimes the previous preparation is so ad- 
vanced that the next step seems almost neces. 
sary or inevitable; again, however, the historical 
preparation may be lacking, so that some 
thinker of genius may anticipate the times and 
his thought remain for some time unfruitfyl, 
Thus influence no less than development re- 
quires both contingency and necessity. To these 
two elements correspond two errors: the concep- 
tion of history as an incoherent succession of 
systems and its conception as dominated by an 
absolute internal necessity leading up to a final 
system. The true understanding of history not 
only recognizes the interplay of necessity and 
contingency but also gives the central position 
to the development of problems rather than 
systems. In this historical continuity each phi- 
losopher is both dependent on, and independ- 
ent of, his predecessors, dependent not only as to 
problems but also as to solutions. A philosopher 
undergoes influences in two senses: even when 
he negates the thought of another, his move- 
ments depend on the actions of his adversary; 
and there are always also infiltrations from the 
repudiated system. But, conversely, even when 
a philosophy accepts a previous orientation, it 
cannot, if truly philosophy, merely reproduce 
the traditional formulas; in reality, it introduces 
into them a new meaning. 

In considering oppositions in the history of 
philosophy, Mondolfo criticizes Renouvier’s at- 
tempt to systematize them, on the ground that 
historical reality does not show a coherent polar- 
ization in the series “conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned, finite and infinite, substance and law, 
determinism and freedom, thing and person,” 
that oppositions are so relative that a single sys- 
tem must be classified in antagonistic groups 
when one considers it in relation to various other 
systems, and that many influences of diverse 
provenience—for example, social conditions, the 
development of the sciences and arts, personali- 
ties—enter into the formation of systems. His- 
torical situations, even though appearing to 
have no direct relation to the development of 
thought, may exert an influence in determining 
the direction of its development, in generating 
new demands and new problems, or in giving 
them an importance and urgency previously un- 
known. Clearly, then, because of the complexity 
of the historical development of philosophy, its 
understanding cannot be simple or easy. 

Not only is it difficult to reconstruct the his- 
tory of philosophy within the frame of universal 
history, but the difference in epochs between the 
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historian and his object creates another diffi- 
culty. It is an error, nonetheless, to deny all 
mutual communicability. It is also an error to 
identify the problems and ideas of different 
epochs as though there were no irreducible 
differences between them. The avoidance of 
both errors is indispensable for all historical 
reconstruction and comprehension. 

So much for what might be called the general 
problems, which Mondolfo covers in the first 
half of the book. In the second half he devotes 
himself to the “‘particular problems of historical 
reconstruction”’: those relative to testimony, to 
fragments, to authenticity, to the internal con- 
flicts and spiritual evolution of philosophers, 
and the problem of terminology and its evolu- 
tion. It is enough to say that the second half, 
like the first, is full of illustrations drawn from 
the author’s half-century of historical learning 
and activity. 

Indeed, the book consists mostly in illustra- 
tions of such simple contentions as I have out- 
lined above. Despite the more than two hundred 
pages, Mondolfo does not go deeply into any— 
and goes at all into but few—of the really diffi- 
cult problems of hermeneutics in general or of 
the theory of history in particular. While the 
book is, of course, written for students, I should 
think that even students might prove adequate 
to a more penetrating examination of such 
problems. 

Again, the book is written, I take it, not for 
students specializing in the history of philoso- 
phy but for students in a “‘seminar of philosophi- 
cal investigation’; but for these students, it 
seems to me, Mondolfo might appropriately 
have given more careful consideration to the re- 
lation between the history of philosophy and 
philosophizing itself. Is historical knowledge 
really as necessary to philosophizing as Mon- 
dolfo assumes? Or perhaps I should say, What 
amount of knowledge is necessary? The tenor of 
the book leads me to suppose that the philoso- 
pher should make an intensive and extensive 
inquiry into the history of philosophy in order to 
prepare himself for the formulation of his prob- 
blems. But I should not think this contention 
very well supported by the fact that Descartes, 
who contemned history, had actually, as Mon- 
dolfo points out, imbibed a knowledge of scho- 
lasticism in the days of his youth. (And did 
Descartes himself not rejoice that he was, at all 

events, ‘trained in the schools’’?) Certainly, the 
philosopher must have some knowledge of past 
philosophy, but are there not many examples to 
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show that it may be most superficial; if detailed 
at all, then detailed in only a small area; and, in 
either case, replete with misunderstanding and 
positive distortion. It is even not altogether im- 
plausible that 

A lot of knowledge is a dangerous thing: 

Drink light or not at all of th’ Pierian spring. 


That the history of philosophy must be the 
history of problems rather than of systems is an- 
other contention that Mondolfo scarcely argues 
for. Indeed, I do not know what it means. I as- 
sume, though I may well be mistaken, that 
Mondolfo means to favor the method of Windel- 
band’s history as against that of Hegel’s. But 
Mondolfo himself emphasizes that the meaning 
of a concept depends on the system in which it 
is imbedded. Could one have, then, a history of 
problems which would not at the same time be 
a history of systems? 

A more specific criticism pertains to Mon- 
dolfo’s acceptance of the now popular method of 
interpreting a philosopher’s career as a develop- 
mental series. Mondolfo does issue the general 
warning that one should not hastily accuse a 
philosopher of contradictions; one properly at- 
tempts to explain contradictions by the concept 
of development only when one has made sure 
that the contradictions are there. Concretely, 
however, I suspect that Mondolfo falls into the 
very trap which he has warned his students 
about. Whether he dissects the Critique of Pure 
Reason into chronological segments, I do not 
know; but the works of Aristotle and Plato he 
does. Never mentioning Paul Shorey, who spent 
a lifetime attempting to establish “the unity of 
Plato’s thought,” Mondolfo takes it for granted 
that Plato’s “contradictions” are to be ex- 
plained by the development of his thought 
rather than by the purposes he had in view. 
While Mondolfo does mention Burnet’s com- 
mentary on the Nichomachean Ethics, he fails to 
observe that Burnet was able to grasp this book 
as a unity by understanding it in terms of Aris- 
totle’s own method. Jaeger, of course, is the au- 
thority on Aristotle. Now the question involved 
here is not, I should say, so much one of evidence 
as of the principle of interpretation. Certainly, 
there is much evidence for contradictions in 
Plato—for this, one need only turn to Plato and 
read him in a suitable fashion. And there is 
much evidence also for stages in Aristotle’s 
thought—for this, one need only turn to Jaeger. 
But one can read Plato in another fashion, and 
one can understand Aristotle without benefit of 
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Jaeger. Why, then, does Mondolfo not follow 
his own principle and so do? 

Nonetheless, since I know of no other such 
methodological work, the book seems to me 
worth the reading—and worth the reading, 
again, as the sketch of one philosophy of the 
history of philosophy. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


NINETEEN EIGHTy-Four. By George Orwell. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. 
Pp. 314. $3.00. 


Like Huxley’s Brave New World and H. G. 
Wells’s earlier romance When the Sleeper 
Awakes, Orwell’s skilfully constructed night- 
mare belongs to that variant of satirical fantasy 
which portrays a future society for the purpose 
of attacking what the author regards as evil 
contemporary trends. But Huxley’s novel takes 
place in 632 a.F. (After Ford), and Wells’s in 
2100 A.D.; and although their messages are simi- 
lar to Orwell’s, their heightened fantasy makes it 
possible to read them with detached amuse- 
ment. Nineteen Eighty-four, on the other hand, 
is but thirty-five years away, and even pas- 
sages of high humor cannot be read without a 
shuddering sense of familiarity. 

Although Oceana—the grim superstate in 
which the novel’s protagonist, Winston Smith, 
is a minor bureaucrat—comprises the Americas, 
England, Australia, and South Africa, it is 
clearly a caricature of present-day Russia. The 
rulers are the “Inner Party” members, fully 
aware that their basic motive is the exercise 
and preservation of power. An “Outer Party,” 
under the constant surveillance of “Thought 
Police,” constitutes the middle class. The rest 
of the population, numbering 85 per cent, is 
composed of “Proles,” a shabby slave class 
kept in such ignorance by state-controlled 
education and propaganda that they cannot re- 
volt or even conceive of Oceana being other 
than it is. 

To provide a personalized image for love 
and loyalty, the Party hierarchy culminates in 
“Big Brother,” who may or may not exist but 
whose mustached countenance stares from 
posters, banners, coins, stamps, and book 
jackets. He is Oceana’s substitute for God. 
Hate is directed toward Emmanuel Goldstein, 
semimythical leader of ‘The Brotherhood,” a 
subversive movement plotting to overthrow 
the government. 


ETHICS 








Oceana is permanently at war with either 
Eurasia or Eastasia, two rival superstates, but it 
is merely a token war. All three have atom 
bombs and know that one state cannot, at 
present, be conquered even by the other two 
combined. The war serves the purpose of 
keeping the population in a constant state of 
hysteria and deprivation, as well as of draining 
away surplus goods and labor. 

At any moment the war may shift from one 
superstate to the other. This requires not only a 
shift of the propaganda line but also a complete 
revision of all historical documents—news- 
papers, books, films, and photographs—to 
show that the current enemy has always been 
the enemy. A magnificent scene describes a 
Party orator who is whipping a crowd into a 
frenzy of hatred for Eurasia. A messenger slips 
into his hand a piece of paper informing him 
that Eurasia has become an ally and Oceana is 
now at war with Eastasia. The speaker trans- 
poses enemies in midsentence, without breaking 
the syntax. 

Nothing altered in his voice or manner, or in the 
content of what he was saying, but suddenly the 
names were different. Without words said, a wave of 
understanding rippled through the crowd. Oceana 
was at war with Eastasia! The next moment there 
was a tremendous commotion. The banners and 
posters with which the square was decorated were all 
wrong! Quite half of them had the wrong faces on 
them. It was sabotage! The agents of Goldstein had 
been at work! There was a riotous interlude while 
posters were ripped from the walls, banners torn to 
shreds and trampled underfoot. The Spies per- 
formed prodigies of activity in clambering over the 
rooftops and cutting the streamers that fluttered 
from the chimneys. But within two or three minutes 
it was all over. The orator, still gripping the neck of 
the microphone, his shoulders hunched forward, his 
free hand clawing at the air, had gone straight on 
with his speech. One minute more, and the feral 
roars of rage were again bursting from the crowd... 
[p. 182]. 


Although members of the Communist party 
usually consider themselves free of sexual mores 
which characterize Western cultures, Orwell 
has correctly perceived the sense in which 
communism is the puritanism of the twentieth 
century. For every aspect of the life of a devoted 
Communist, including sex, is oriented toward 
Party ends. In Oceana only the Proles are 
permitted sexual freedom. Among Party mem- 
bers, promiscuity is unforgivable. “Sexual in- 
tercourse was ...a slightly disgusting opera- 
tion, like having an enema.” An organization 
called the “Junior Anti-Sex League” advocates 
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celibacy, with artsem (artificial insemination) as 
the most efficient means of producing children. 
“Jt was not merely that the sex instinct 
created a world of its own which was outside the 
Party’s control and which therefore had to be 
destroyed if possible. What was more impor- 
tant was that sexual privation induced hysteria, 
which was desirable because it could be trans- 
formed into war fever and leader worship” 
(p. 134). Party neurologists are at work on 
methods for abolishing the orgasm. 

The early part of the novel concerns a 
surrepititious love affair involving Winston 
Smith and Julia, a freckle-faced machinist who 
operates a novel-writing machine in the Fiction 
Department of Minitrue (Ministry of Truth). 
Sharing a common hatred of the government, 
they go to O’Brien, an Inner Party member 
whom they believe to be a leader of the Brother- 
hood, and offer their services to the under- 
ground. But O’Brien (by a hoary plot device) 
proves to be engaged in counterintelligence and 
is, in fact, one of the co-authors (no book is 
produced individually) of The Book, a supposed 
work of Goldstein. Winston and Julia are 
arrested. The rest of the novel deals with the 
remorseless, sickening torture of Smith by 
O’Brien, not merely to extract absurd con- 
fessions, but to get inside Smith’s mind—to 
convert him to orthodoxy and a genuine love of 
Big Brother. 

The official language of Oceana, ‘‘New- 
speak,” is a compressed English from which all 
words for expressing heresy are slowly being 
dropped. Such terms as “honor,” “justice,” 
“morality,” “internationalism,” “democracy,” 
“science,” and “religion’”’ have already ceased 
to exist. Closely allied with Newspeak is the 
doctrine of ‘‘doublethink,’’ Oceana’s dialectical 
materialism. 


Doublethink means the power of holding two 
contradictory beliefs in one’s mind simultaneously, 
and accepting both of them. The Party intellectual 
knows in which direction his memories must be al- 
tered; he therefore knows that he is playing tricks 
with reality; but by the exercise of doublethink he 
also satisfies himself that reality is not violated. 
The process has to be conscious, or it would not be 
carried out with sufficient precision, but it also has 
to be unconscious, or it would bring with it a feeling 
of falsity and hence of guilt. Doublethink lies at the 
very heart of Ingsoc [English Socialism], since the 
essential act of the Party is to use conscious decep- 
tion while retaining the firmness of purpose that 
goes with complete honesty. To tell deliberate lies 
while genuinely believing in them, to forget any fact 
that has become inconvenient, and then, when it 


becomes necessary again, to draw it back from 
oblivion for just so long as it is needed, to deny the 
existence of objective reality and all the while to . 
take account of the reality which one denies—all 
this is indispensably necessary. Even in using the 
word doublethink it is necessary to exercise double- 
think. For by using the word one admits that one is 
tampering with reality; by a fresh act of double- 
think one erases this knowledge; and so on indefinite- 
ly, with the lie always one leap ahead of the 
truth ... [p. 215]. 


Doublethink rests on an epistemology de- 
scribed by O’Brien as “collective solipsism.” 
It is the degraded form of pragmatism which 
opponents of Dewey are forever accussing him 
of holding. The external world, with its real 
past, ordered parts, and natural laws, is merely 
a projection of minds. ‘Reality exists in the 
human mind,” says O’Brien, “and nowhere 
else. Not in the individual mind, which can 
make mistakes, and in any case soon perishes; 
only in the mind of the Party, which is collec- 
tive and immortal. Whatever the Party holds to 
be truth is truth” (p. 252). One of the most 
harrowing episodes of Smith’s inquisition is the 
process by which he is finally persuaded that 
two plus two is sometimes five. 

It is important to understand that Orwell is 
not attacking democratic socialism. In a letter 
to an American labor leader he wrote: “My 
recent novel is mot intended as an attack on 
socialism or on the British Labor Party (of 
which I am a supporter) but as a show-up of 
the perversions to which a centralized economy 
is liable and which have already been partly 
realized in Communism and fascism” (quoted 
on p. 8 of the New York Times Book Review, 
July 31, 1949). 

Orwell’s tale of terror was written from a 
political point of view which probably differs 
in no basic respect from that of, say, H. G. 
Wells’s beautiful and moving Utopia novel, 
Men like Gods. The new world of Wells is a 
City in the Skies to which humanity might 
rise with the aid of science, sanity, and intelli- 
gent planning. Orwell’s Oceana is the City in the 
Sea to which mankind might sink—to which a 
large segment of mankind has already almost 
sunk—with the aid of perverted science, men- 
tal sickness, and careless planning. 

Nineteen Eighty-four is unlikely to have the 
permanence of such masterpieces of cultural 
satire as Gulliver’s Travels or Butler’s two books 
on Erewhon; but as a well-timed political 
document it may prove singularly effective in 











helping us understand, and profit from, the 
tragic failure of Russian socialism. 


MARTIN GARDNER 
New York 
THE DrvinE REtativity: A SoctaL CONCEP- 
TION OF Gop. By Charles Hartshorne. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 
Xvi+ 164. $2.75. 


In The Divine Relativity Hartshorne says 
many things on many subjects—probably too 
many for the 150-odd pages of the book. This 
review will consider only a few: certain state- 
ments which he makes about methods for for- 
mulating a conception of God and certain other 
statements in which he presents his own con- 
ception of God as a person. (Other parts and 
aspects of the book have been ably reviewed by 
Wild in the Review of Metaphysics (Vol. II, 
No. 6]; by Wieman in the Philosophical Review 
[Vol. LVIII, No. 1]; and by Hartshorne himself 
in his own preface.) 

Hartshorne rejects (pp. 34 ff.) the method of 
negation as a way of developing a conception of 
God. He accepts (pp. 77 f., for example) the 
method of eminence: 


Whatever is good in the creation is, in superior 
or eminent fashion, ‘‘analogically not univocally,” 
the property of God. Thus knowledge, purpose, life, 
love, joy, are deficiently present in us, eminently and 
analogically present in God. It is only in this manner 
that the idea of God acquires any positive meaning 
controllable by analysis, and yet free from anthropo- 
morphic crudities [p. 77]. 


Many other theologians have done about the 
same; but Hartshorne is not content simply to 
reject the first and adopt the second method. 
He goes on to criticize the older theologians for 
illicitly combining the two: 

This negative way was never consistently fol- 
lowed out, yet, in so far as followed, it interfered 
with the consistent use of the way of eminence. 
Whereas the way of eminence, if consistently exe- 
cuted, treats the categories impartially, the way of 
negation plays favorites among the categories. Thus 
there is a weak or ordinary sense of independence of 
relationships and a supreme or eminent sense which 
was applied to God. But although there is similarly 
a weak or ordinary sense of relativity, the eminent 
form was not attributed to God. Impossible, said 
theologians, for relativity is bad in principle; only 
independence is good in essence. . . . This procedure 
is scandalously illogical and arbitrary [p. 78}. 


By implication here and by exemplification 
throughout the book, Hartshorne himself pro- 
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poses to follow the “way of eminence” with no 
holding back. The eminent degree of any cate. 
gory is to be attributed to God (pp. 30 ff, 
p. 124). What Hartshorne has accomplished by 
using this method in The Divine Relativity 
seems to me sufficient to recommend it. | 
wonder, though, whether it can be left in com- 
pletely unrestricted form without denying 
either the personality of God or the existence of 
everything nonpersonal. 

Hartshorne also makes a number of criti- 
cisms regarding the starting points from which 
the older theologians set out in formulating 
their conceptions of God. Many of these criti- 
cisms can be represented by his typically 
Hartshornian denunciation of the doctrine that 
God is completely independent of finite realities: 


I dare affirm that this assumption is a blunder so 
great—and so influential—that one might scarcely 
hope in the whole history of thought to find a 
greater or more influential. And this unwarranted 
assumption, this metaphysical snobbery toward 
relativity, dependence, or passivity, toward respon- 
siveness or sensitivity, this almost slavish . . . wor- 
ship of mere absoluteness, independence, and one- 
sided activity or power, this transcendentalized ad- 
miration of politico-ecclesiastical tvranny, the ideal 
of which is to act on all while avoiding reaction from 
them, this spiritual blindness and false report upon 
experience is . . . the chief source of the metaphys- 
ico-theological paradoxes of which so much has 
been heard [p. so]. 


I dare say this is an overstatement, but I 
hardly think it is a misstatement. 

Hartshorne’s own conception of God as a 
person can be summed up most simply by using 
as headings the three attributes of God which 
he discusses in chapter iii: 

1. Contemplative adequacy (pp. 120 ff.).—God 
has adequate (perfect) knowledge of all finite 
realities. He knows these as finite. He knows 
those that are actual as actual. He knows those 
that are merely possible as merely possible. Be- 
cause of this and because the future is not com- 
pletely determined by him, he does not know 
the future as actual. 

2. Motivational adequacy (pp. 124 ff.).— 
God’s will is.adequate to all finite realities. It 
is adequate in the sense that it infallibly and 
invariably aims at the good—which is finite 
value for all finite persons. Since God apparent- 
ly enjoys this good by sympathy, as a father 
enjoys the value enjoyed by his child, it is pos- 
sible for human beings to do something which 
really ‘makes a difference’ to God. 

3. Causal adequacy (pp. 134 ft.).—God does 
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not completely determine events. His power 
amounts to this: ‘‘to set conditions which are 
maximally favorable to desirable decisions on 
the part of local agents” (p. 135). 

If these assertions are taken without the 
“equivocation” which Hartshorne repeatedly 
ascribes to the older theologians (p. 23, for 
example), they seem to be incompatible with 
the doctrine that God is the supreme person. 
Hartshorne argues that they are not. His argu- 
ment is a complex one in which at least the 
following elements—stated roughly and _ par- 
tially in my own terms—can be distinguished: 

1. God’s knowing, enjoying, and acting mean 
that he is internally related to and is dependent 
upon finite realities. This, however, does not 
mean that God is not supreme. Relativity and 
dependence are not, as such, deficiencies or im- 
perfections. Only finite degrees of them are. 
The eminent degrees present in God’s knowing, 
enjoying, and acting are elements of his 
supremacy. , 

2. In another respect God is absolute and 
independent. Although, for example, the specific 
content of his knowing at any time is re- 
lated to and dependent upon finite re- 
alities, his ability to know all finite realities 
adequately is not—or, better, it is related to and 
dependent upon some finite realities but not 
upon any particular set of finite realities. 

3. The contrary attributes of the two points 
above are compatible in that they belong to 
God in different respects. Those of the first 
point belong to God’s life, those of the second 
point to God as an enduring person. 

4. The third attribute of causal adequacy 
means that God cannot (or at least does not) 
control events completely. Here Hartshorne 
argues that complete control is not an element 
of supremacy and that partial control is (see 
Hartshorne’s “denunciation” quoted above). 

5. All three attributes mean that God can be 
in some sense greater or less as finite realities are 
greater or less. The attribute of causal ade- 
quacy also means that God is less than omni- 
potent. Hartshorne answers the obvious objec- 
tions here by redefining supremacy with the 
formula: “surpasses all others in all conceivable 
states of existence” (p. 21). (Because Harts- 
horne repeats these points many times through- 
out the book, I have omitted page references as 
being more misleading than helpful.) 

Hartshorne’s conception of God as a person 
is presented partly in terms of the sort which I 
have used, partly in the terms of his develop- 
ment of the Whiteheadian type of metaphysical 
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theory. I see no reason, however, why his con- 
ception could not be recast in the terms of 
several different metaphysical theories. It 
would be very interesting, I think, to see it in 
the terms of a realistic theory. 

I find it difficult to evaluate what Hartshorne 
has said. Obviously it is quite different from the 
conceptions of God as a person in the older 
theologies. Perhaps it is also better in that it 
does fuller justice to the religious insights which 
form the common starting point of both. A final 
judgment on this, however, can be made only 
after Hartshorne has developed his doctrine 
much more fully. Roughly 150 pages, shared 
with a number of other matters, are hardly 
enough. 

The thing that bothers me most about The 
Divine Relativity is what it does not contain— 
what Hartshorne promises as the content of 
another book. 

What are the sources and the methods of in- 
terpretation used in arriving at his doctrines as 
an interpretation of the religious insights of 
Christianity? (I assume that he means them 
to be this.) I am quite willing to agree with 
Hartshorne that the traditional doctrine of 
creation rests upon “only a dubious interpreta- 
tion of an obscure parable, the book of Genesis” 
(p. 30). I am even more willing to let him solve 
the problem of justifying such a statement. Iam 
as convinced as he is that democratic society 
and the modern family are newer and better 
“revelations” of the personal aspect of God 
than are the autocratic society and autocratic 
family of earlier times. But I do not know why 
I am convinced; and I would be very grateful to 
Hartshorne if he would tell me. 

What are the proofs that God as interpreted 
by Hartshorne really exists? I can sympathize 
thoroughly with Hartshorne when he character- 
izes his conception as “the only absolute of 
which there is theoretical or practical, religious 
or philosophical, need, and the only one whose 
meaningfulness and consistency make it even 
worth while to ask, Is there evidence or reason 
for belief in an absolute” (p. 156). But this 
merely establishes the question. 

Hartshorne’s promised book—if I may out- 
line it for him—has two questions to answer re- 
garding the conception of God presented in 
The Divine Relativity: Is it Christian? Is it true? 
I certainly hope that he can answer both suc- 
cessfully; but I shall not be particularly sur- 
prised if he cannot. 

RoBErT G. STEPHENS 
Indiana University 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


POWER AND Morals. By Martin J. Hillen- 
brand. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+217. $3.25. 

Under a most pretentious title and with 
sophisticated machinery of argument, this is a 
singularly naive book. With serious intent, it 
begs the question which it is obligated to argue, 
and so arrives at a content almost completely 
spurious. To think to solve the question of 
power by falling back on “natural law” is a 
dead giveaway to begin with, a surrender to 
dogma. The reason why “natural law” ceased 
long ago to be Jaw was that men ceased to agree 
on what the term covers. To seek agreement by 
assuming that men agree on what they disa- 
gree about is not helpful; it is highly presump- 
tuous and sinister in its “divine simplicity.” To 
give absolute content to “natural law,” without 
which it is as relative as any liberalism which 
this author depreciates, requires an absolute in- 
stitution. If that institution be the state, we 
have all that the author complains of; and if it 
be the church, we have something which many 
think quite as bad. But to insist upon absolute 
authority to give fixity to an otherwise empty 
concept, deprecating the state and yet not pro- 
claiming the church, is to get nowhere at all. 
What American will soon want natural law im- 
plemented into dependability by a hierarchy 
presuming infallibility when it speaks with the 
uncircumspect tones of Cardinal Spellman? 
Would-be scholars who beg the question of 
agreement to import a preferred content into a 
bankrupt concept, like “natural law,” are not 
reinforcing rational agreement, without which 
every relevant question is begged as touching 
law. “‘Certitude,”’ which is easy, is never the 
test of “certainty,” which is hard but precious. 


T. V. SmitH 


PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT: AN 
ANALYSIS AND A CRITICISM WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
MIND IN RECENT Times. By David Spitz. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
304. $4.50. 

The critics of democracy (the type of state 
which encourages conflicting opinion and holds 
those ruling responsible to the ruled) fall into 
two great classes: those who think it impossible 
and those who hold it undesirable. Of those who 
esteem democracy impossible there are some— 





like James Burnham, for instance—who think 
that, whatever the show, a small group (in his 
case “the managers’’) must run it; and some 
others—like Lawrence Dennis, for instance— 
who believe that power-hungry groups will 
seize the power and constitute themselves a 
ruling elite. Of those who hold democracy un- 
desirable, there are many more examples. There 
are those—like Ralph A. Cram—who empha- 
size the mediocrity of the mass; those—like 
Madison Grant—who hold the Nordics or the 
whites to be superior; those—like E. M. Sait— 
who put their hopes on biologically superior 
individuals; those—like George Santayana— 
who emphasize a natural aristocracy based on 
order and degree; and, finally, those—like Irv- 
ing Babbitt—who seek the right men rather 
than the rights of men, relying upon restrictive 
authority as agency of the best. With classifica- 
tion thus suggestive rather than exhaustive, and 
never quite mutually exclusive, the author pro- 
ceeds to a task more constructive and more joy- 
ous: the task of answering the contemporary 
American critics of democracy. This is a useful 
enterprise carried through with conviction and 
dash and ingenuity. There are much less noble 
things than for a man to take his stand with 
men, feeling the weaknesses of others in himself 
and putting to their service whatever superior 
strength or virtue he may feel in himself. 


T. V. Surrs 


SoctAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: THE REVOLT 
AGAINST ForMALISM. By Morton G. White. 
New York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. viii+ 260. 
$3.50. 

This is an earnest but light book upon a seri- 
ous but diffuse subject. It is, by promise, an ad- 
vance instalment on a larger work, a critical his- 
tory of “liberal social thought in twentieth-cen- 
tury America.” This instalment treats a famous 
quintuplet: Beard, Dewey, Holmes, Robinson, 
and Veblen—how they came by their beliefs 
hardly less than what their beliefs are. The 
theme which unites the five is given in the sub- 
title, a common rebellion against “formalism.” 
Negatively, these thinkers dislike abstractions, 
deductive logic, and the dominance of antece- 
dent norms. Positively, they are all presented as 
under “the spell of history and culture.” Ben- 
tham may serve as their common adversary, 
Darwin as their chief common source of method 
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and morale. Holmes, the best stylist of the 
group, puts their negative commonalty well in 
saying that “general principles do not decide 
concrete cases.”” Holmes, indeed, of all the five, 
seems to come off best, when the author dons 
his gown and wig. Beard seems to come off 
worst. The five are compared, constrasted, and 
integrated in a manner the strategy of which is 
clear but the tactics of which seem often con- 
fused. All that comes out as certainly common 
to the five—and, since “common,” as salvage 
for the future—is a certain temper: “a good and 
humane temper; it was honest, courageous, ra- 
tional, and enlightened.” 

T. V. SwtH 


THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN. By J. D. Mab- 
bott. London: Hutchinson’s University Li- 
brary, 1949. Pp. 180. 7s. 6d. 

The self-proclaimed aim of Hutchinson’s 
“University Library”’ is well illustrated by this 
volume in it: i.e., “to provide popular yet 
scholarly introductions for the benefit of the 
general reader, but more especially for the un- 
professional student who wishes to pursue his 
chosen subject systematically up to something 
like a University standard.” Professor Mabbott 
has set before himself clarification for the citi- 
zen of only the general principles of politics. He 
traces the claims of the state to final moral au- 
thority, illustrating such claims by theorists 
who have been extreme (Hegel, for instance) 
and then debunking such claims systematically, 
substituting for them more middle-of-the-road 
contentions. The state emerges as but one of 
many organizations with purposes of its own 
but purposes subject to moral criteria, like 
other organizations, and with relevance and 
validity always sharply challenged in the name 
of the individual citizen. The treatise is plural- 
istic, but pluralistic with sanity and balance. 
His discussions of standard theorists (Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Hegel), though ex parte, are 
extremely good. And the book differs from most 
English books on political theory by the scant 
attention paid to Plato and Aristotle. Though 
he begins, as he says, with T. H. Green and B. 
Bosanquet, he ends far from them in working 
through what he calls “partial and one-sided 
theories of political obligation toward a more 
complete view.” 


T. V. SmitH 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY. 
By Edward Shils. Gencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1948. Pp. 64. $0.75. 

The title well suggests the content of this in- 
structive pamphlet. It is a critical outline of 
what has been done by American sociologists in 
the last twenty years or so—critica] because the 
author feels that, despite their achievements, 
they have exhibited grave shortcomings. The 
chief virtue of American sociology is its close 
attention to concrete fact; its chief vice is the 
lack of hypotheses which the tremendous re- 
search energy might serve to establish or to re- 
fute. While the early sociologists were charac- 
terized by wide culture, a contributory defi- 
ciency of contemporary sociologists is their ig- 
norance—not only an ignorance of the wider 
culture but an ignorance even of the history of 
their own subject. In consequence of the former, 
they pass by certain subjects of sociological in- 
terest whose investigation requires a broad his- 
torical knowledge or training in the analysis of 
ideas. In consequence of the latter, not only do 
they make no use in research of the hypotheses 
developed by the earlier sociologists, but they 
may proceed without advantage of the research 
of a mere few years before. There are, however, 
some hopeful indications as well; and Shils is 
concerned also to point them out. 

It is quite apparent that among Shil’s reme- 
dies a better education, both general and socio- 
logical, would hold a prominent place. For the 
fields passed by, training is needed specifically 
in logic, metaphysics, and intellectual, social, 
and other types of history. The development of 
imagination might even make sociology more 
useful; “by thinking themselves into the alter- 
natives which confront top level policy-makers, 
sociologists can overcome the deadweight of the 
factual survey which provides the policy-maker 
with everything except what he needs to know” 
(p. 62). And such research in aid of policy may 
also contribute to theoretical knowledge. But 
“to achieve the dignity of science” sociology 
needs more than attention to practical de- 
mands; 
it requires a moral and a political philosophy as a 
guide in the selection of problems. This does not 
mean that directives for conduct in the sphere of 
morals or policy can be derived from a scientific 
sociology; it does mean that a scientific sociology 
will not develop unless it is motivated by that broad 
curiosity about human nature and its vicissitudes in 
the universe which grows on the rational level from a 
sense of responsibility to a great civilization, a con- 
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cern for the clarification and improvement of its 
moral rules and the practical desire to perceive the 
conditions of their realization or maintenance or im- 
provement. Political and moral philosophy is not 
the same as sociology, and it is no substitute for so- 
ciology. But sociology will not develop into a science 
unless these relations are rightly understood and the 
role of moral and political criteria in the selection of 
problems worthy of study is adequately recognized 
[p. 64]. 


I should speculate that, with such words as 
these, Shils risks high unpopularity among his 
fellow-sociologists—but the unpopularity may 
be that of truth and wisdom. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


History OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Leslie Stephen. Two 
vols. New York: Peter Smith, 1949. Pp. 
Xvli+466; xi+469. $12.50. 

This is a needed and welcome reprint of the 
third edition (1902) of the well-known and use- 
ful work originally published in 1876. In the 
preface to the third edition, Stephen remarked: 
“So long a period has elapsed since the previous 
editions of this book, that I have been able to 
read it with a certain detachment. I have dis- 
covered, among other things, that it was written 
with an audacity or lightheartedness which I 
no longer possess.” As Stephen goes on to say, 
the accounts he gives of writers and doctrines 
may require correction or supplementation. 
Nevertheless, as his remark suggests, the work 
has intellectual energy and vitality, which make 
it both valuable and enjoyable. The work now 
has an added interest. It contains such evident 
marks of the perspective from which it was 
written, the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that it now throws light on Engiish 
thought not just in one century but in two. 


CHARNER PERRY 


THE SoOcIAL FuNCTION OF ArT. By Radhakamal 
Mukerjee. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 
1948. Pp. xviii+355+xiv. Rs. 25. 

This book by the head of the department of 
eceonomics and sociology at Lucknow Univer- 
sity purports, as I understand it, to open up a 
new field—the sociology of art; at all events, 
contemporary sociology has “‘so far completely 
neglected” the domain of artistic activity (p. 1). 
This sociology of art is 


an objective study of art work as (a) an expression of 
the man’s personal striving in the ideal plane and his 
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unique sense of values that orient, articulate or ex. 
plain the social values of an epoch or culture; (6) a 
vehicle of communication of prevailing social values 
moulding the values and destiny of the individual; 
and (c) a record and celebration of a culture or age, 
an unerring clue to the life and aims of a civilisatica 
as judged by the larger conscience of humanity 
[pp. 39 f.]. 


One might suspect that, as the author tells us, 
the sociology of art is “cognate” with the so- 
ciology of knowledge. And, as presented here, 
we find in the sociology of art the same specula- 
tive metaphors, couched as statements of fact, 
which characterize the writings of those who 
call themselves “sociologists of knowledge.” 
For the rest, the book is a repetitious chaos 
drawn from Freudian, Gestalt, and other psy- 
chologies; various schools of anthropology; and, 
presumably, a good many books on art. But the 
text is virtually undocumented, and perhaps the 
dogmatic asseverations and impressionistic effu- 
sions about art have been contributed by the 
author himself. I wish I could at least say that, 
however inadequate, the book is stimulating; 
but to me it is not even that. And I am con- 
vinced that, if anything of value is to be done 
under the name of “sociology of art,’ it will 
have to proceed, like science in general, by con- 
trolled and conscientious inquiry. Certainly, I 
should think, far less has been accomplished by 
Mukerjee than by such late nineteenth-century 
scholars as Ernst Grosse (who, indeed, already 
used the term “sociology of art”) and Yrjé 
Hirn, for all their inadequate and now anti- 
quated anthropology, or even—why not?—by 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine himself, close onto a 
hundred years ago. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


A FREE Man’s Fatru: A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
FOR A TURBULENT AGE. By D. Luther 
Evans. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. x +194. $3.00. 

Disturbed by the chaos of the present world 
—as who is not?—and arrested by the mere par- 
tial potency of analytic thought, Dr. Evans 
throws his personal enthusiasm and his objec- 
tive faith into the breach. To revivify and to 
make more fully operative a fourfold faith is his 
aim, and a noble aim it is. The fourfold faith is 
in personality, in morality, in community, and 
in deity. How far short, for one reviewer at 
least, the aim falls of the mark must be the sad 
undertone of this note. Allowing for difference 
in point of view, why does this warm book leave 
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me so cold? Not because there is nothing new in 
the book (there is little new in any of our books 
that is true). Not because it is not technical phi- 
josophy (for philosophy is but the best sense we 
can talk, so why be technical?). Nor is it be- 
cause Dr. Evans’ mission is primarily to the 
saved (though so much “saving” has to be done 
to keep the saved saved that not enough attri- 
tion can be hurled against Sin). No, the trouble 
is with strategy. Idealism requires strategy. It 
is not enough to make a frontal attack on bas- 
tions that will succumb only to attrition. The 
children of light must be more guileful than the 
children of this world, if they are to deal with 
these children. Admitting the nobility of pur- 
pose herein and not unmoved by the enthusiasm 
of the charge in all respectable directions, I 
must hazard the guess that more impact would 
be registered on those who run the world by a 
more disciplined reticence concerning holiness 
and all high ideality. ‘“The higher the ideals, the 
weaker, the lower, the stronger.” To have deep 
personal faith is good, is indeed requisite; but to 
parade the full faith by which one lives is 
doubtfully requisite, is dubiously good. There is 
operative in the life of spirit a new form of an 
ancient paradox: the most effective way to let 

one’s light shine is to deflect it. 
T. V. SmirH 


EssENCE OF HINDUISM. By Swami Nikhilan- 
anda. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. 118. 
$1.75. 

This book is formed from three lectures 
given by Swami Nikhilananda, of the New York 
City Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center. “Faith 
for Today” was published in 1941 in a co-opera- 
tive volume of the same title; ““Transformation 
of Western Culture into a Spiritual Culture” 
was published in 1947 in Prabuddha Gharata; 
“Immortality,” previously unpublished, was a 
lecture delivered in 1946. 

As these chapter titles make clear, the pur- 
pose of the book is to give the central doctrines 
of Hinduism in a simple and concise form and 
to stress their relevance for the problems of con- 
temporary Western man. The underlying phi- 
losophy is Sankara’s version of Vedantism, but 
with a much greater stress upon the Father- 
hood of God than one expects from an exponent 
of this position: “The last word on religion was 
uttered when Jesus said, ‘I and My Father are 
one,’ or when the Vedas declared, “That art 
thou.’ No further improvement or addition can 
be made to religious experiences” (p. 33). Moral 
behavior is grounded upon the identity ot all 
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persons in Brahman; in the words of the Gita» 
“Seeing oneself in all and all in oneself, one does 
not injure others because that means injury to 
oneself” (p. 41). 

As an introduction to Hinduism for the gen- 
eral reader, Essence of Hinduism is a useful 
book. But for a deeper drink many readers of 
Ethics will prefer the introductory chapters of 
the Swami’s translation of the Upanishads, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1949, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. 


CHARLES Morris 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BuDDHISM. By 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Foreword by Carl G. 
Jung. New York City: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 136. $3.75. 

D. T. Suzuki is perhaps the most eminent 
living thinker of the Far East. And there are 
many reasons to believe that Buddhism is the 
oriental philosophy destined to have the greaest 
influence upon the West. The form of Buddhism 
which Dr. Suzuki represents—Zen Buddhism— 
is already known toa number of English readers, 
largely as a result of his own three volumes of 
Essays in Zen Buddhism. 

The present little volume is an excellent in- 
troduction to the topic, since it is consciously 
written to answer the questions about Zen 
which a Westerner is inclined to ask. It is, more- 
over, the first volume of a projected Complete 
Works of D. T. Suzuki to be edited by Christmas 
Humphreys of the London Buddhist Society. 
Since this book is printed in Great Britain, it is 
free from the careless printing so common in the 
publications of the Philosophical Library. 

The exorbitantly high price of the book is un- 
fortunate. For various versions of the philoso- 
phy of events, recent developments in seman- 
tics, and the spread of existentialism have pre- 
pared the ground for a new exploration of Zen. 
Readers who find the price too high may wish 
to turn directly to the Essays in Zen Buddhism. 
The articles which make up the present Jntro- 
duction are not new. They were originally 
printed in the journal New East, and, as Dr. 
Suzuki himself says, “later they were made the 
basis of the First Series of my Zen Essays (1927), 
which, therefore, naturally cover more or less 
the same ground.” A new work by Dr. Suzuki, 
Living by Zen, was published in 1949 by the 
Sanseido Publishing Company of Tokyo. It, 
too, serves as an excellent introduction to Zen. 


CHARLES Morris 
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MysTIcIsM IN RELIGION. By W. R. Inge. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson’s University Library, n.d. 
Pp. 168. 12s. 6d. 

The venerable former Dean of St. Paul’s 
here presents a number of chapters on mystical 
topics. The specifically ethical content is small, 
but one chapter is given over to his views on the 
present and future of society. Far from im- 
peaching his reputation, the chapter portrays 
society generally as being in a very bad way. 
The author’s own country “must face a con- 
tracting economy, a reduction in population, 
and a gradual return to the condition of Eng- 
land before the industrial revolution” (pp. 
139 f.). For England and other parts of western 
and central Europe the author ventures to pre- 
dict a revival of mystical religion, probably, as 
in other revivals, quite independent of the 
churches. 


Now that all the idols of the last century are 
lying broken at the foot of their pedestals; now that 
what the Catholics call the last western heresy, the 
belief in an automatic law of progress, has been so 
far disproved by events that it has become a mani- 
fest absurdity; now that we are losing faith in our 
political institutions, it is plain that we must either 
give up hope, as St. Paul accused the pagans of his 
day of doing, or once more fix our hearts where true 
joys are to be found, namely, on God and the eter- 
nal world [p. 136]. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Kathleen 
Coburn. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. Pp. 480. $7.50. 

These “philosophical lectures” are the lec- 
tures on the history of philosophy delivered by 
Coleridge in the winter of 1818-19, as taken 
down and transcribed by a shorthand reporter 
and now scrupulously edited with reference to 
the lecturer’s preparatory notes and his mar- 
ginalia on Tennemann’s history of philosophy. 
They are accompanied by an introduction with 
comments on the text, a relation of the circum- 
stances of the lectures, and some observations 
on their contents; by well-considered notes; by 
an index; and by a fine portait of Coleridge, ap- 
parently not hitherto reproduced, from the 
brush of Thomas Phillips. Perhaps if Coleridge 
had buckled down to the revision of these lec- 
tures for publication, they would have had some 
influence on the philosophy of the last century; 
or perhaps not—that is a matter for speculation. 
They were attended, at all events, by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. And it is again a matter for 
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speculation whether they will now prove to 
have any other than a historical interest. 
Among the various persons, besides the editor, 
to whom we are indebted for the lectures, one 
might mention J. Hookham Frere, the lively 
translator of Aristophanes, who paid for the 
reporting and the transcription. I think | 
should add, lest some student, ardent with 
scholarship, find the price of the book too high, 
that it is published in England at only 25 
shillings. How an ocean voyage could increase 
its value by so much, I quite fail to see. 
ARTHUR CHILD 


OrTEGA Y GASSET, EXISTENTIALIST: A CRITICAL 
Stupy oF His THoucut AND Its Sources. 
By José Sanchez Villasefior, S.J. Translated 
from the Spanish by Joseph Small, S.J. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 
viii+264. $3.00. 

In studying Ortega, Father Sanchez claims to 
have “‘no other guide than the desire for truth” 
and intends to prove that he himself is what 
Ortega thought improbable, namely (in Ortega’s 
words), ‘“‘a generous mind that will truly exert 
itself to understand” the works of the Spanish 
philosopher (p. 8). However, despite the noble 
purposes of the author, I rather doubt that 
Ortega would here recognize that generous 
mind. I suppose Ortega actually says what 
Father SAnchez summarizes him as saying, cer- 
tainly when he is quoted, but to summarize a 
man is hardly to understand him; and of signs 
of understanding—or of a desire for truth except 
in so far as Thomism may be the truth—I dis- 
cover no trace. Since Kant is much better 
known than Ortega, a few sentences on Kant 
might best illustrate Father Sanchez’ capacity 
for philosophical understanding and historical 
accuracy: 

Kant climaxed his remarkable intellectual in- 
quiries by confining metaphysics to the world of il- 
lusion and dreams. An unbridgeable abyss divides 
speculative reason from the moral order. The Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason vainly tries to dissolve the 
breach. Metaphysical realities . . . are a priori pos- 
tulates due to the blind categorical imperative 
[“blind” is one of the author’s favorite words]. The 
moral law, stripped of its metaphysical basis, be- 
comes a thing of sentiment.... Chained in the 
murky cave of sense-perception, the intellect can 
see only the fleeting shadows of things. All truth is 
mere appearance, relative; truth springs from the 
subjectivity of the human conscience... . Either 
the agnostic principles of pure reason are retracted, 
or the moral! world is withdrawn from the rule of 
speculative reason. Over such a terrifying problem 
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Kant spread a merciful veil, his famous theory of 
synthetic a priori ethical judgments. Actually he 
based morality on an alogical and irrational founda- 
tion. God’s existence, free will, and the immortality 
of the soul are for him not objective facts which the 
intellect proves and recognizes. They are blind 
postulates demanded by the will and feeling in the 
name of an immanent and subjective necessity. 
The Critique of Practical Reason inevitably leads to 
ethical irrationalism (pp. 11 ff.]. 


Similarly, in Father Sanchez’ treatment of Or- 
tega himself (whatever the justice of the many 
criticisms) I find nothing—except, perhaps, for 
the frequent praise of Ortega’s literary abilities 
—that one would not expect to find in the po- 
lemic of an enthusiastic Jesuit against an anti- 
Thomist. According to the translator’s preface, 
however, in 1943 Father Sanchez “‘won the Jus- 
to Sierra award of the University of Mexico 
when this book was judged the best doctoral 
study submitted to any department of that 
university over a period of several years” (p. v). 


ARTHUR CHILD 


WuirE CoLtaR Crime. By Edwin H. Suther- 
land. New York: Dryden Press, 1948. Pp. 
x+272. $3.00. 

Perhaps if corporations are to be allowed the 
advantages of being personalities before the 
law, they must be made to take the debits of 
personalities before public opinion. Calling a 
crime a spade, this criminologist is concerned to 
pin opprobrium upon all who are convicted of 
violating criminal statutes. Some seventy Amer- 
ican corporations are studied here with refer- 
ence to their criminal record, and it is found 
not to be good; indeed, it is found to be very 
bad. White-collar crime is shown to be organ- 
ized, to be frequent and persistent, and to be 
singularly disruptive of “free enterprise.”” The 
author is indeed driven to guess that “large 
corporations, in spite of their protestations re- 
garding the value of free enterprise and the 
competitive system, dislike free enterprise and 
competition.” Our system is being transformed 
from attrition within by those who profess to 
reverence it. Whither? Deponent sayeth not 
(for the aim is not prognosis but diagnosis, 
though with “a theory of white-collar crime,” 
at the end); but only two alternatives are sug- 
gested: 

First, we may depend upon governmental regula- 
tion in a system of private capitalism, with the likeli- 
hood that the regulations will become more and 
more inclusive and more and more restrictive. 
. .. Second, we may adopt one of the collectivis- 
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tic systems in which the public has some repre- 
sentation: Socialism, communism, facism, or large- 
scale cooperative enterprises. In any case, we are in 
a transition from free competition and free enter- 
prise toward some other system, and the violations 
of the antitrust laws by large corporations are an im- 
portant factor in producing this transition. 


T. V. Smira 


A History oF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN AMERI- 
ca. By W. H. Werkmeister. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. xvi+599. $5.00. 


Here is an undergraduate textbook, stand- 
ard in form—and in spirit, which is to say that it 
is studiously objective and copiously docu- 
mented but uninspired. Objectivity is achieved, 
so far as the author is concerned, by letting the 
contemporaries of each given thinker reduce him 
to size. This procedure gives substantial con- 
text to each doctrine and furnishes continuity of 
an unfolding dialectic. Such a procedure shines 
for its full worth in the discussion of American 
realism, running altogether to more than one 
hundred and fifty pages and borrowing mate- 
rials from all the philosophical journals as well 
as from all relevant books. The treatment, as a 
whole, proceeds along traditional lines, begin- 
ning with puritanism, passing through tran- 
scendentalism, personalism, to pragmatism, re- 
alism, with an “Epilogue” on “Current Tend- 
encies.”” Certain other features merit distinct 
remark: first, a provocative chapter on ‘The 
Gospel of Wealth” (treating Carnegie, Henry 
George, and Veblen); second, a full-length 
study (almost as long as the study of John 
Dewey) of the philosophy of George Herbert 
Mead; third, a continuous repletion of well- 
chosen but brief quotations, and, fourth, em- 
phasis throughout upon the systematic aspect of 
each philosopher and a continuous preoccupa- 
tion with the culture pattern of thought whence 
each thinker arises as effect, as essence, and as 
cause. Negatively speaking, little attention is 
paid to American political thinkers (one refer- 
ence to Calhoun, one to Clay, one to Webster); 
practically none to jurists; and not a single al- 
lusion to Justice Holmes. 


T. V. SmirH 


Tue Atomystic Way. By Warner Tabb. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1948. Pp. 63. $2.00. 
This is a book for those humbly sophisticate. 

The poets have gone their way, a gracious inti- 

mate way of knowing what needs no demonstra- 

tion, none save articulation. The physicists, and 
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scientists in general, have gone their way, a 
sagacious way of knowing what can be demon- 
strated, though with utmost difficulty articu- 
lated for any but the few. Now comes a physi- 
cist-inventor, more in love with life than with 
scientific logomachy, to articulate what is 
known as both intuition and demonstrable know- 
ing. The result is for the scientific sophisticates 
but only those humble before the finitude of 
feeling evoked by the infinitude of the desire to 
know. Unlike proud sophisticates—such as T. 
S. Eliot and Ezra Pound—who make us (me at 
least) shamefully indifferent to the more-than- 
I-know which they know, this scientist makes 
me deeply want to know the more-than-I-know 
which he clearly knows. I do not well under- 
stand his lines, but I wish I did—and indeed I 
might. With a title neatly appropriate to his 
subject, this poet has treated with genius the 
borderland which haunts us today between 
physics and poetry: he treats it mystically but 
under the ageless symbol of the atom. While 
little men, rash with fear, cry aloud “the good 
news of damnation,” this calm seer quietly 
points us to the serenity of “the Atomystic 
Way”: 

the true man, generic, can be blessed effectively, 
can be commanded not in vain, 

only if he chooses to be blessed, 

only when he wills to be commanded. 

Freely only can a man come to know 

the truth of man the great knower knows 
because that truth itself is that man is free. 
Good has to do with potency, not with piety. 
Goodness is the potency of life. 


T. V. Smatn 


THE Ways oF GENIUS. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xv+ 
310. $3.50. 

A work less of scientific investigation than of 
popular exposition, this book assembles much 
interesting material on creative activity, espe- 
cially in the arts but also in science and tech- 
nology, in criticism, and in religion. It ends 
with a very slight chapter of “philosophical in- 
ferences,” among which the following seems 
climactic: “Our studies of genius do warrant the 
recognition of a creative character in mental ac- 
tivity, especially at its highest levels. This con- 
clusion reaffirms the acknowledgement of a 
unique self-enhancing, inexhaustible, and infi- 
nitely perfectible character of value” (p. 288). 


ARTHUR CHILD 
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Heslop AND AESCHYLUs. By Friedrich Solmsen. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949. 
Pp. ix+ 230. $3.00. 

Professor Solmsen’s studies of Plato’s “the. 
ology” and of the “development” of Aristotle’s 
logic and rhetoric have shown him to be a 
scholar who makes interesting applications of 
philological tools to the concepts and problems 
of philosophers. In the present work he makes 
a similar application to some of the basic 
products of Greek mythology. The first part of 
the book is a careful study of Hesiod’s Theogony 
and Works and Days (Solmsen agrees with those 
who deny Hesiod’s authorship of the Days), 
analyzing the relation between the traditional 
and the novel strands in the two works. The 
second part examines Hesiod’s influence on 
Solon and Aeschylus. Historically minded 
readers of this journal will be particularly in- 
terested in the skilful manner in which the 
treatment of the concept of justice (which 
Hesiod deified as Diké) is traced through the 
works of these poets. This treatment formed an 
important part of the background against which 
Plato and Aristotle thought and wrote, and its 
relevance, as Solmsen indicates, extends beyond 
them to Cicero and Augustine. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 


SUR LA LOGIQUE ET LA THEORIE DE LA SCIENCE. 
By Jean Cavaillés. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1947. Pp. viili+78. Fr. 100. 
The author, who was known to students for 

his works on the philosophy of mathematics, 

especially Méthode axiomatique et formalisme 

(1938), was killed while fighting in the French 

Resistance movement, of which he was one of 

the founders. The present study was written in 

1942 while he was held prisoner by the Germans. 

It is essentially an analysis of the problems 

raised by Kant’s conception of formal logic as 

abstracting from all content, and by the latter- 
day descendants of Kant in the sphere of pure 
syntax. Such radical abstraction as is espoused 
by these conceptions, Cavaillés holds, can ac- 
count neither for the relations treated within 
logic nor for the relation of logic to science. 

“What are subject and predicate, what are the 

categories defining the judgment, rational con- 

nections or science in general, if one does not 
refer to an ontology as did the Amalytics of 

Aristotle ... ?” (p. 7). The treatment of this 

formalistic difficulty, however, takes Cavaillés 

not to an exposition of Aristotle but to an 
examination of the doctrines of Brouwer, 
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Brunschvicg, Bolzano, and recent logicists. He 
fnds the nearest to a solution of the problem in 
Husserl’s “synthesis” of “logicism and theory 
of consciousness”; an exposition of Husserl’s 
Formale und transzendentale Logik occupies the 
last third of the volume. 

Cavaillés’ discussions are always interesting 
and suggestive. His strictures against pure for- 
malism are sound; and his positive analyses, for 
all their brevity, are so stimulating of reflection 
as to provide an additional reason for regretting 
his untimely death. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 


THE DE PRIMO PRINCIPIO OF JOHN DuNS 
Scotus: A REVISED TEXT AND A TRANSLA- 
TIoN. By Evan Roche. St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1949. Pp. 
xvii+153. 

The De primo principio is one of the few 
works of Duns Scotus whose authenticity is be- 
yond question. It must not be confused with the 
much longer Quaestiones disputatae de rerum 
principio which, while once thought to be the 
work of Duns, is now known to have been 
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written by Cardinal Vitalis de Furno. The pro- 
ject of the De primo principio, as stated in the 
opening paragraph, is an “inquiry as to how 
much knowledge our natural reason can attain 
concerning the true Being.” This Being is, of 
course, God; and the work as a whole is a 
magnificent example of that systematic exposi- 
tion of Augustinian doctrines through Aristote- 
lian concepts which is the hallmark of Scotus’ 
philosophy. 

The present volume contains the Latin text 
and an English translation on opposite pages. 
The text does not depart in any essential detail 
from the recent critical edition of M. Mueller 
(Freiburg, 1941) but is more adequate in its 
footnote references to Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
The translation is exceptionally adequate: the 
great technical complexity of Duns’s Latin is 
given a very faithful rendition; it is difficult 
reading, but only in the sense in which any in- 
tricately conceived doctrine is difficult. The 
English reader who is willing to grapple with the 
terms and distinctions of Duns will here find 
an excellent aid to the comprehension of that 
philosopher. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
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